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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and Hanper’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. It is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


“Aauree’s Youne Provie, in the instructive and 
entertaining character of its reading matter, and in 
the exquisite quality of its illustrations, stands without 
a rival in popular periodical literature for children.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Iniusrratep Wrekvy, 


Published September 2, contains “ Up Stratton 
Mountain,” a short story by Evta CHeever Tuay- 
Er; Chapter IT. of “Wakulla,” a serial story by 
Kirk Munroe; “ An Hand Hunt: a Leaf from 
a Sportsman’s Diary ;” and ** Was He a Hero?” 
a true story by Mary Denset. The boys will be 
especially interested in “ How to Make a Photo- 
graphic Outfit,” by a boy fourteen years old, and 
in an account by the Captain of the last Meet of 


THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 


The artists represented in this number are C. 
D. Wetpon, W. P. Sxyper, Rupoten Bunyer, 
Cunmer Barnes, and Frank Beview. 


SuBsCRIPTION Price, $200 Per YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Younc Prorie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





(He Our next-number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous Sull-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Laptrs’ 
Avromn Street and House Dresses, Wraprincs 
and Bonnets, Matinéxes, Draessinc and Nicutr 
Saceurs, and Unper-cLorHine or ALi Kinps; 
Gentiemen’s Unper-croraine: Ladies’ Fichus, 
Collars, Fans, Ribbon-work Card Cases, Work 
Bags and Baskets ; etc., ete. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. 


PARADISE AT THE DOOR. 


NHERE are people who passionately love 
wild nature and the life of all out- 
doors, but who live remote from woods and 
waters, and have not the strength or other 
ability to go on long excursions or walks 
or drives, and if they have any of this out- 
door life at all, must take it in places near 
their own door, and so be thankful for a bit 
of bright and sunny garden. The greatest 
of the earth have been thankful for it before 
them. “Awake, O north wind; and come, 
thou south; blow upon my garden, that the 
spices thereof may flow out!” sang King Sol- 
omon ; and other rulers have rejoiced in the 
same thing, from the gardens hanging on 
the roofs of Babylon to the flowering plains 
of Mexico and the prim parterres of the 
Tuileries. 

There are, of course, few such gardens to 
be seen in this country as in England, 
where the enormous wealth of the landed 
aristocracy allows a sumptuousness not to 
be expected of smaller proprietors, and 
where as much as twenty acres is some- 
times laid out in blazes of bewildering bean- 
ty of color, made dazzling with fountains 
casting their silver ribbons to the light. 
But perhaps it is not desirable that there 
should be many such gardens here, for, luxu- 
rious to look at and to stroll in as they may 
be, they have not the advantage of the 
small private garden where one uses one’s 
own spade and pruning-hook, knows each 
plant and shrub by name, remembers the 
birth of each bud, gathers health and 
strength with every hour’s work or play in 
it, and holds the whole thing as substantial- 
ly one’s own personal creation. 

It is the little garden adjoining your door 
from which you really gather benefit and 
blessing, not the princely stretch of orna- 
mental grounds. In this little garden you 
yourself have seen to the turning down of 
the sod, you yourself have sown the seed 
and set the plant and waited for the blow- 
ing; and handling your trowel, and not 
fearing to soil your fingers with the good 
brown earth, boon Nature has rewarded your 
effort by allowing you to feel an intimacy 
with her that you never had before. Here 
in the morning you walk through a laby- 
rinth of sparkling dew-drops, a queen’s dia- 
monds glittering no more brightly, breath- 
ing in clouds of fragrance ; here at night-fall 
you come again to shake off the cares of the 
day, and the incense once more curls about 
you, and the stars through the branches 
above you seem only the blossoms of heaven- 
ly trees. That all this beauty and sweet- 
ness is the work of your own hands and 
brain makes it trebly dear to you, far dear- 
er than if it were something purchased or 
completed by the hired hands of others. 








Yet if it is a garden that has come to you 
by inheritance, if it is your mother’s garden, 
for instance, and scenes of your childhood 
and youth are a part of its walks and alleys, 
then, indeed, it is more precious than even 
the work of your own hands can make it. 
Here your mother set you down under a 
rain of flower petals before you can remem- 
ber her young face like a flower petal itself. 
Here you took your first out-door walk and 
plucked your first rose, the stem doubtless 
stripped of its thorns before your tender 
hands were trusted there. Here you help- 
ed and hindered while she tied up the vine 
or filled the vase; here was your own lit- 
tle plot where you invariably pulled up 
your beans that had appeared wrong end 
first, and planted them over again top down ; 
here on Sunday mornings you always ran 
out for the posy you were to wear to church, 
and one for the mother besides; here, as 
the days sped by, you sat and dreamed the 
dreams of youth; and here, perhaps, at a 
later season, you wandered with one who 
was becoming a part of your heart and soul 
and life for all time, and the Garden of 
Eden was no wore delicious, 

But if you have inherited no such garden 
yourself, the next thing to do is to make 
one that your children shall inherit in after- 
years. For although but one of them should 


| own the actual spot, the others can all come 


into it and renew the days of their youth at 
pleasure there. It is worth the sacrifice of 
many a grosser luxury to save the money 
in order to buy the serap of land, to lay it 
out, to sow and plant and train and trim; 
and there is no such pride known among 
men as the pride of him who sits at last 
under his own vine and fig-tree, when it is 
the work of his own endeavor. The health 
that the garden gives you, too, in its torrent 
of purifying out-door air, in the inereased 
circulation brought about by exercise and 
activity, in the increased appetite, and in 
the interest of its work, is something that 
wipes out the balance of the druggist’s bill 
on the ledger, and barely leaves one a bow- 
ing acquaintance with the doctor. He that 
is wise and would be well and happy, if as 
yet he has no garden, will not allow anoth- 
er year to go by without putting himself in 
the way of having one, but will bethink 
himself at once of all the means by which 
he can so far improve his estate and return 
to the profession of his first father, who 
was in paradise only so long as he was iu 
the garden. 

The planting of this garden will not be a 
benefit, by-the-way, simply to himself and 
his own family; his garden is a gift to all 
his neighbors as well, to those whose happy 
windows chance to overlook it, to those 
who come in and share what they can of its 
delights with himself, to those to whom its 
treasures are sent in gracious remembrance ; 
even the birds and the bees rejoice in the 
little plot of ground that once they passed 
by without knowing its existence; here the 
ove fills the morning with a honeyed hum, 
and here the other builds and broods and 
makes the long day sweet with bird-song, 
aud sometimes wakes to send a trill across 
the darkness of the night, and remind the 
owner even in his dreams that there are 
few so blissful persons as he who can walk 
in his garden in the cool of the day, and 
send flowers and fruits to his neighbors. 
Aud although the poets may not think 
much of his garden, the most of them pre- 
ferring to chant the praises of wild nature, 
as perhaps all might do were wild nature al- 
ways accessible, yet he himself will find a 
perpetual fount of poetry in it, and will no 
sooner have seen the ice sheathe it in De- 
cember than he will begin to plan new 
beauties for it in May, and find that to him, 
whether there be snow or bloom upon it, 
like Britain’s garden, it “smiles eternal 
spring.” 





COURT JOURNALISM. 


; E smile to read, in the memoirs of 

St. Simon, side by side with matters 
of moment, that “the King physicked him- 
self to-day.” But the Englishman takes se- 
riously, along with the news from Egypt, 
China, and “the States,” the information 
that “her Majesty the Queen went out driv- 
ing yesterday, accompanied by the Princess 
Beatrice, who, in the afternoon, walked 
upon the terrace, attended by Lady Gwen- 
dolen Smith and the Hon. Mrs. Jones.” 
Also that “the Duke and Duchess of Mid- 
lothian have left London for their estates 
in North Britain, where they are entertain- 
ing a brilliant and distinguished company 
of Browns, Blacks, and Grays,” with much 
more fashionable intelligence of the same 
sort. 

In America the absence of a court, peer- 
age, and landed gentry would seem to make 
court journalism an anomaly, not to say an 
impossibility. On the contrary, it consti- 
tutes itself a chronicle of the movements of 
buteher and baker and candlestick-maker, 
describes their clothes, mentions their in- 





come, and records the engagements of their 
various Daisies, Josies, and Maries. In sum- 
mer this kind of gratuitous advertising is 
much more detailed and conspicuous than in 
winter. Just now, indeed, one’s respectable 
family journal is sofull of it as to set one ask- 
ing whether these young men and maidens 
who are getting themselves talked about at 
Long Branch and Newport, these heavy Cre- 
suses whose equipages and habits are report- 
ed from Saratoga and Richfield, really belong 
to “society.” For, indescribable asit may be, 
and evanishing as its bounds certainly are, 
there isin all our larger cities and towns acer- 
tain community, circle, coterie, which com- 
poses what is called society. It is led by peo- 
ple who make it their business to lead it, and 
who command a following. They are not 
always very well bred, perhaps, or very well 
read, or very distinguished personally. But 
they have wealth, or a tremendous arro- 
gance, or an indomitable will, or great per- 
sonal charm, or the tradition of social dis- 
tinction, or all of these forces together, to 
aid them. They say who may be admitted 
to their cirele, and who excluded from it. 
They are Tritons among the minnows that 
willingly mark their“ absolute shall.” Their 
life is spectacular, external, official, so to 
speak. What they do possesses a certain 
fascination for the outside world, and if it 
is to be reported at all, may well enough be 
described as the “ movements of society.” 

But by its very nature society must be lim- 
ited and exclusive. ‘ Everybody” crowds 
“ Anybody” to the wall. It will be noticed, 
therefore, by the careful reader that these 
summer reports of society contain a large 
number of names which have never been 
heard of as socially distinguished, and that 
many of the names which are socially dis- 
tinguished never appear in the reporter’s 
list at all. 

A dealer in fashionable carriages the oth- 
er day advised a customer against a certain 
kind of showy vehicle. “The truth is,” he 
said, “that that is only fit for such roads as 
they have at Newport and Saratoga and a 
few fashionable places. Now I assure you 
that the best people, distinguished people 
of good taste, don’t go to such public places, 
where they may get put in the newspapers. 
They go off to quiet places of their own in 
the hills or on the sea-shore, and they buy 
plain, strong, serviceable wagons, such as a 
gentleman ought to drive. We have the 
best trade in New York, and we think that 
the show-for-show’s-sake line of goods is 
about played out.” 

It seems to be true that fashionable resorts 
are going out of fashion, and perhaps the of- 
fense of fashionable intelligence is working 
itsown cure. The assumption that anybody 
belongs to society whose arrival at Mount 
Desert or Newport is chronicled in the morn- 
ing journals must drive that gilded circle, 
in self-defense, into a gracious modesty and 
reticence of behavior. Some day the prom- 
inent appearance of a name in the society 
column of the newspapers may be held pre- 
sumptive evidence that the owner does not 
belong to society. 





A FOREIGN TABLE DHOTE, AND 
CASINO LIFE ABROAD, 


IFE at a French watering-place differs so es- 
sentially from that at our own Saratoga, 
Sharon, Richfield, Newport, and Long Branch, 
that a few items of observation may be indulged 
in to show us what an immense improvement 
we could introduce into our study of amusement 
by following the foreign fashions of simplicity in 
eating and drinking. 

The Continental people never eat that heavy 
early meal which we call breakfast. They take 
in their rooms at eight o’clock a cup of coffee 
and a roll, what they call café complet, or they 
may prefer tea and oatmeal, the whole thing very 
simple. ‘ Then at Aix-les-Bains or Vichy the 
people under treatment go to the bath, taking 
a rest ‘afterward. All this occupies an hour. 
They then rise and dress for the eleven-o’clock 
déjeuner @ la fourchetie, which is a formal meal 
served in courses, with red wine instead of coffee 
or tea. This is all that one has to do in the eat- 
ing line until dinner. Imagine what a fine clear 
day that gives one. How much uninterrupted 
time! How much better for the housekeeper in 
a small boarding-house! And at a hotel where 
the long heavy breakfast, from seven to eleven, 
keeps the dining-room greasy and badly venti- 
lated until the tables must be cleared for a one 
or two o’clock dinner, it is to contrast order with 
disorder, and neatness with its reverse. 

The foreign breakfast at eleven is a delicious 
meal, as will be seen by the following bills of fare, 
jotted down at different times: u/s aw beurre 
noir ; xarius printanier (a sort of stew of meat 
and fresh vegetables); viande froide panachée ; 
salade de saison ; compote de fruit et patisserie ; 
Sromage, fruit, café. 

Another breakfast is: Qufs au plat ; poulet 
a la Godard ; cételettes de mouton grillées ; riviére 
pommes de terre; flans d’abricot, And so on, 
with every variety of stewed pigeon, trout from 
the lake, delicious preparations of spinach, and 
always a variety of the cheeses which are so 
fresh and so healthful, just brought from the 
Alpine valleys. The highly flavored Alpine straw- 
berries are added to this meal. Then all eating 








is done for the day until the six or seven o'clock 
dinner. This gives the visitor a long and desira- 
ble day for excursions, which in the neighbor- 
hood of Aix are especially charming, particular- 
ly the drive to Chambéry, one of the most quaint- 
ly interesting of towns, through the magnificent 
break in the Alps at whose southern portal 
stands La Grande Chartreuse. All this truly 
healthy disposition of time and of eating is one 
reason why a person comes home from a foreign 
watering-place in so much better trim, morally, 
mentally, and physically, than from the unhealthy 
gorging of our American summer resorts, 

At twelve or one begins the music at the 
Casino, usually a pretty building in a garden. 
In this shady park the mammas with their chil- 
dren sit and listen to the strains of the best 
bands in Europe. Paris sends her artists from 
the Chdtelet, and the morning finds itself gone 
and well into the afternoon before the outside 
pleasures of the Casino are exhausted. Here, of 
course, trip up and down on the light fantastic 
toe, and in the prettiest costumes of the day, all 
the daughters of the earth, with their attendant 
cavaliers, There are certain aspects of a for- 
eign watering-place with which we have nothing 
to do here, such as the gambling and the over- 
dressing of a certain class, but all is externally 
most respectable. At four or earlier every one 
goes to drive in the voiture de place or the voi- 
ture de remise, the latter being a handsome hired 
carriage of a superior class. But the voiture de 
place, with a Savoyard driver, is good enough. 
He knows the road; his sturdy horse is accus- 
tomed to the hills; he takes one for three francs 
an hour—about half what is charged at Sara- 
toga or Sharon or Richfield; he expects a few 
cents as pourboire, that is all. The vehicle is 
a humble sort of victoria, very easy and safe, 
and the drive is generally through scenery of the 
most magnificent description. 

Ladies at a foreign watering-place have gen- 
erally much to amuse them at the shops, An- 
tiquities of all sorts, especially old china (particu- 
larly old Saxe), also old carved furniture from the 
well-known chateaux of Savoy, are found at Aix. 
The prices are so small compared with what such 
curiosities would bring in New York that the 
buyer is tempted to buy what she does not want, 
forgetting how much it will cost to get it home. 
Old lace and bits of embroidery and stuffs are 
brought to the door. There is nothing too rococo 
for the peripatetic vender in these foreign water- 
ing-places. 

The dinner is a very good one. Cooked by 
Italian or French cooks, it may be something of 
this sort: Potage de riz; lavarets St. Houlade ; 
filets de beuf Beaumaire (a delicious sauce with 
basil mixed in it, a slight taste of aniseed); bou- 
chers ala reine ; chapon roti au cresson ; asperge 
au branches ; glace au chocolat ; café ; or: Pot- 
age au Crécy ; turbot aux cdpres ; langue debeuf ; 
petits pois, lies au beurre ; bombe vanille ; with 
fruits, cheese, and cakes, and always the wine 
of the country, for which no extra charge is made. 
These delicious meals cost—the breakfast four 
francs (wine included), the dinner ten franes, It 
would be difficult in our country to find such cook- 
ing anywhere, and for that price simply impos- 
sible. 

Music in the Casino grounds follows the din- 
ner. The pretty women, by this time in the short, 
gay foulards and in the dressy hats in which 
they will appear later at the Casino ball, are 
tripping up and down in the gas-lighted grounds. 
The scene is often illuminated by fire-works, At 
eight and a half the whole motley crew has en- 
tered the Casino, and there the most amusing 
dancing—valse, galop, and polka—is in vogue. 
The Pole is known by his violent dancing; “he 
strikes and flutters like a cock, he capers in the 
air, he kicks his heels up to the stars.” There 
is heartiness in the dancing of the Swedes and 
Danes, there is mettle in their heels, but no peo- 
ple caper like the Poles. The Russians and the 
Americans dance the best. They are the elegant 
dancers of the world. The French women dance 
beautifully : 


“A fine, sweet Saree gr gently moved 
By the soft wind of their dispersing silks.” 


No lady appears at the Casino bare-headed ; it 
is always with hat or bonnet, and she lives in 
her bonnet more or less even at the balls. 

If a concert or a play is going on in the little 
theatre, the same people take their places in box- 
es or seats, until every face becomes familiar, as 
one knows one’s shipmates. Sometimes pleasant 
acquaintances are thus formed. A very free-and- 
easy system of etiquette permits dancing between 
parties who have not been introdaced, and the 
same privilege extends to the asking of a party 
of ladies to take anice. All acquaintance ceases 
on leaving the Casino, however, unless the lady 
chooses to bow to her cavalier. 

Sometimes the steward of the Casino gets up 
a fancy-dress ball under the patronage of some 
lady, and then the motley crew appear as histor- 
ical characters. It is a unique and gay spectacle. 
Here in the land of the old masters some very 
fine representations of the best pictures are hast- 
ily improvised, and almost without any appar- 
ent effort the whole ball is gotten up with spirit 
and ingenuity. This, too, amongst people who 
never met the day before yesterday. There is a 
wide range of costume allowed for those who take 
part in these revelries. 

The parquet floor of a foreign Casino is the 
most perfect thing for good dancing. They un- 
derstand laying these floors there better than we 
do, and the climate does not alter them, as with 
us. They are the pleasantest and easiest of all 


floors to dance upon. 

Not the least striking episode to an American 
eye is the sight of many priests and men in eccle- 
siastical garments at these Casinos, The number 
of priestly robes everywhere strikes the visitor to 
a French watering-place most emphatically. The 
school-masters are young priests, and walk about 
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with their boys, and the old priests are every- 
where. A solemn procession crosses the gay 
scene occasionally, Three or four acolytes bear- 
ing censers, a group of mourners, a tall and state- 
ly nun in gray robes and veil walking magnifi- 
cently, and moving her lips in prayer; then a 
group of people; then a priest with book in hand 
saying aloud the prayers for the dead; then the 
black box, the coffin, carried on a bier by men, 
the motley crowd uncovering as the majesty pass- 
es, and the boys follow, chanting. 
“The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 


There is no armor against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings.” 


Yes, and on the gay visitor at the Casino, These 
simple and unostentatious funerals are very im- 
pressive. The priests always walk bare-headed 
through the streets on these oceasions, and on 
many others. Indeed, the priestly head seems 
impatient of a hat. 

The fétes of the peasants are things to go and 
see, and the unalterable differences of rank are 
deeply impressed on the American mind. An 
old peasant woman has brought cheese and milk 
into Aix for forty years, and now, in her sixties, 
she still brings them, and walks eight miles a day. 
There is no hope that her daughter will ever join 
in the gayeties of the Casino, as in America she 
might certainly aspire to do. The daughter will 
be a peasant, as her mother was, and far happier 
and more respectable for it, and certainly more 
picturesque. How many of the peasant dresses 
have given an idea to the modiste! And one sees 
in the fields of Savoy the high hat with conical 
crown, with brim either wide or flat, which has 
now become so fashionable; also the flat mush- 
room hat of straw with the natural bunch of corn 
and red poppy, which has gone from Fanchon 
up to the duchess. They both come from the 
fields. 

Of course horse-races, formed after the plan of 
Longchamps, are inseparable from the amuse- 
ments of a French watering-place, and in propor- 
tion to the number of guests to be amused, the 
horses come down from the various stables. 
Pigeon-shooting goes on all the time. 

It is said that the French have a greater hatred 
of ennui than any other people in the world. They 
do not know what it means. They amuse them- 
selves all the time, and are never at a loss, The 
well-bred French women have as much energy and 
industry as any New England woman, but they 
take their amusement more resolutely, never los- 
ing music, gayety, and “distraction.” Perhaps 
what amuses them might not amuse the more 
sober Saxon, but the delicate embroidery of their 
lives, with all that comes thus cheaply to them, 
certainly makes them a very delightful set. Their 
manners are most fascinating, never selfish, never 
ponderous, never self-conscious, but always most 
agreeable. The French woman is swi generis. 
She may no longer be very young; she never was 
very handsome. Every sensation that the human 
mind can experience she has experienced ; every 
caprice, whim, and fancy that human imagination 
can conceive she has gratified. She is very in- 
telligent; she was born with a perfect taste in 
dress ; and she is—all the novelists to the contrary 
notwithstanding—a very good wife, an excellent 
mother, a charming companion, a most useful and 
sensible helpmeet, with a perfect idea of doing 
her half of the business of life, and of getting out 
of her hours of leisure all the amusement she 
can. At a French watering-place the French 
women of the better class are most entirely at 
home and intensely agreeable. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TAILOR JACKETS. 


TAILOR-MADE jacket of cloth is the wrap 

prepared for the first cool autumn days, and 
will be worn alike by old and young ladies. This 
jacket may be of the cloth of the suit with which 
it is worn, and is also appropriate for wearing 
with various dresses. The English jacket is com- 
mended by fashionable tailors for this purpose, 
which has for its distinguishing feature double- 
breasted fronts with two rows of buttons, and a 
notched collar that laps toward the left side, and 
shaped precisely like the collar of a man’s Prince 
Albert frock-coat. There is a seam down the 
middle of the front by which the double front is 
added, a dart is in each front, and the coat may 
be cut away from the waist line or hang straight 
below; the back has one side form each side, 
with some flatly pressed pleats in the middle 
seams; the garment falls low on the hips, and is 
of even length all around. The pockets are slits 
in the side, and may be diagonal, curved, or 
straight. When made as a separate jacket to 
wear with any dress, rough cloths are used, such 
as the Montagnac cloth, a frisé wool cloth so fine 
that it seems of silken texture; these rough 
cloths are as warm as fur, and need only a lining 
of silk or satin, and are worn entirely without 
trimming. Such coats are handsome in the new 
red-brown shades called Egyptian brown, dark 
English blue, plum, stone gray, and dahlia colors. 
When made as a part of a suit, the material is 
plain broadcloth or the new mixed colors in 
smooth broadcloth that will be worn this winter, 
in which some dark golden brown or red threads 
appear, or else the fine diagonal cloths, and those 
woven in corkscrew patterns, with other rough 
English cloths used for travelling suits, 


IMPORTED FRENCH JACKETS. 


The French jackets differ from those just de- 
scribed in being only partly fitted to the figure, 
in what is called three-quarter fitted garments. 
The fronts hang loose and straight (without 
darts), and are double-breasted ; the back is fit- 
ted to the form closely by three seams and side 
pieces, and is held in place by a belt underneath. 





French modistes use fancy cloths for these extra 
jackets, and finish them with a velvet collar in 
the Prince Albert coat shape, velvet cuffs, and 
pocket flaps of velvet, adding for ornament, if 
desired, three or four rows of wide braid straight 
across the lower part of the garment. These 
come in pigeon gray rough cloth, in Gordon blue, 
maroon, brown, etc., and are very easy and jaunty- 
looking. 
LONG NEWMARKET COATS. 


The long Newmarket coats will be used again 
for walking, travelling, etc.,and are liked because 
they so readily transform a house toilette into a 
street suit, as they are long enough to conceal 
the dress beneath them. Rough cloths are liked 
for these, in brown, pigeon gray, blue, or maroon, 
and it is noticeable that few black cloth wraps are 
shown, except for those wearing mourning; tuft- 
ed, frisé, and damask cloths, the latter in Egyp- 
tian figures, are used for these garments, with 
also some checked and striped cloths, but those 
of a plain cloth of some stylish color are less 
striking, and therefore preferable. The shape 
may be single-breasted and severely plain, with 
an officer’s standing collar of velvet, or it may 
have the effect of a box pleat down each side of 
the front by a fold being stitched there the en- 
tire length of the coat, or else it may be double- 
breasted as far as the waist, and open plain down 
the skirt. All these garments are made much 
fuller in the skirt with the view of wearing them 
over fuller tournures and wider dress skirts; for 
this purpose there are additional pleats in the 
three seains of the back; the middle seam is now 
usually closed, unless it is to be trimmed its whole 
length with braid or fur. 

Other long cloaks are made with loose fronts 
and tightly fitted back in the way so popular last 
winter. Some of these are cut off on the tour- 
nure, and the fullness is added in six or eight 
organ pleats, which are round, and are stuffed to 
give a full tournure. Velvet and large metal 
buttons are the trimmings for these garments, 
while braids of various kinds, especially the 
fringed-out narrow braids, and*the wide Hercules 
braids that form a border, are used for trimming 
the shorter jackets. Jersey webbing remains a 
favorite cloth on account of its elasticity, and is 
used for both short and long coats. The braid- 
ing that promises to be most used is easily done 
at home, and consists of a border made with 
points above and fringe below by placing length- 
wise adjacent rows of narrow mohair braid on 
its edges—not flat. A three-inch border of this 
kind, with a fourth inch added by ravelling out 
the fringe on the lower side, is a stylish and 
simple trimming for cloth jackets, Jerseys, and 
for the basques of cloth or other heavy wool 
dresses. The standing collar and cuffs are sim- 
ilarly braided, and there may be a vest simulated 
also. 

SHORT DRESSY MANTLES, 


Short mantles of braided cloth will be worn 
for early autumn, and velvet mantles trimmed 
with fur will be the dressy wrap for winter. 
These are regular mantillas, reaching just below 
the waist in the back, lapping in a short square 
like a sleeve on the sides, cut high on the shoul- 
ders, though not very full, and with long, slender, 
square mantilla fronts. There are two middle 
forms behind, fitting the figure, and held close 
to the waist by a ribbon belt underneath, which 
is attached to the three back seams, and then 
tied in front, leaving the sides and fronts quite 
free. These come in smooth broadcloth in the 
light nankeen and mushroom shades, in pigeon 
gray, golden brown, rather bright red, and in the 
dark Egyptian or red-brown colors, and are some- 
times nearly covered with braiding in odd striped 
designs, while others have merely a border of 
braid in many close rows, or in a sort of chain 
pattern in upright rows, ravelled in a fringe on 
the edges. 

For later in the winter, velvet mantles in these 
shapes will be made either of the frisé velvets, 
with curled figures on an ottoman velvet ground, 
or on velvet of long pile; or else the velvet will 
be brocaded in jardiniére designs of gay colors 
on a black or other dark ground; or, last of all, 
plain velvet will be used in various ways, either 
alone or covered with lace, or striped with con- 
trasting figured velvet, or else heavily wrought 
with large beads. The uncut. vélvets will also 
be used for mantles, and there will be again many 
garments that combine two kinds of velvet, or 
two other fabrics, such as plain or uncut velvet 
for the middle of the front and back, and frisé 
velvet on the sides, or else some quaint India fig- 
ured wool, or Chinese embroidered cloth, or crape, 
will form the arm pieces. A border of dark fur, 
with fur tail fringe below, will be the choicest 
trimming for rich velvet mantles; beaver, bear, 
lynx, fishef-tail, and Alaska sable furs are used 
in these imported mantles. The fancy for plush 
linings has passed by, and instead are quilted sat- 
in linings of gay poppy red, terra-cotta, pale gray, 
or dark orange color; the most extravagant of 
these are stuffed with down, but cotton wadding 
is more generally used, and the quilting is very 
lightly done in parallel rows an inch or more 
apart, as this makes a more flexible lining than 
when closely quilted in squares or diamonds. 
Some of the fur borders with fringe are twelve 
inches deep across the back and sides, while only 
the tail fringe is added across the square ends 
of the long mantilla front. The collar is a high 
standing band of fur. When fur is not used 
there are feather bands, or else a ruche of chenille 
made up of loops, not strands, and these loops 
are partly plain, partly frisé or curled. Jet or- 
naments also appear as trimming for the back 
and front, as epaulets and shoulder capes, and 
these are made usually of very large effective 
beads, with sometimes chenille intermixed. The 
jetted fringes are very heavy, and each section 
may be cut apart and made to serve as a sepa- 
rate ornament. The sleek chenille fringes are 
still used. 





LONG CLOAKS OF VELVET, PLUSH, ETC. 


The long cloaks worn last year re-appear with 
greater fullness in the skirt, tightly fitted backs 
for the waist, and loose fronts. The shoulder 
seams are short, and the sides, which form sleeves, 
may be high and full, or the fullness may be dis- 
pensed with if not becoming; these side pieces 
may also form square sleeves, or else droop in 
flowing Oriental shapes. The back fits smoothly 
from the neck down to a short distance below the 
waist, giving a short curved outline to the figure, 
and the very full skirt is then added in pleats 
that may be in flat layers, or in double or triple 
box pleats, or in the round stuffed organ pleats 
already described; in these the back forms are 
continuous, but other cloaks have the skirt cut 
separate from the tournure, and added with an 
erect pleating across its top. Frisé velvets, uncut 
velvet, heavy ribbed ottoman silk, plain plush like 
seal-skin, and plush-upon-plush are the materials 
of these rich cloaks, and the trimmings are the 
furs, chenille, jet, and feathers described above 
for velvet mantles. A collar and cuffs of fur are 
sufficient trimmings for these long cloaks, that are 
really overdresses, covering the wearer from neck 
to foot, and concealing her dress, but there are 
many such cloaks made too heavy for comfort by 
a wide fur border across the foot and down each 
front. Combinations of plain and figured velvet 
or plush or cloth are also seen in these wraps 
precisely as they are in dresses. The closely fit- 
ted redingotes of velvet so much worn last year 
are again imported in the designs then in favor. 
The visites of medium length worn last year are 
also brought out with new importations, and the 
reader who has preserved a visite or redingote 
from last winter will be glad to know that there 
is no change needed either in shape or trimming. 
There are also half-long casaques outlining the 
figure, either double or single breasted, made of 
the new frisé cloths, or the more roughly tufted 
Astrakhan cloths, that are excellent garments for 
general wear. A new trimming for cloth cloaks 
is bands of velvet like galloon, on which are frisé 
figures woven in pretty designs. Tailors here 
continue to use small buttons of lasting or of 
vegetable ivory, but on many imported cloaks 
the buttons are large and showy, and are made 
to imitate old silver, or else are of metal colored 
to match the cloth on which they are used. Clasps 
of colored pearl or of carved wood rival those of 
antique silver so long used for fastening mantles 
and cloaks, 

TAILOR SUITS OF CLOTH. 


Smooth broadcloth will be used for dressy 
cloth suits for autumn, and fur trimming will be 
added to these for the winter, Mixed colors in 
smooth broadcloth, fine diagonals, “corkscrew” 
woven cloth, and the rough London suitings will 
be chosen for travelling dresses. The fine broad- 
cloth suits are shown in dark salmon shades, with 
red tints prevailing, in Egyptian browns, in gold- 
en brown, plum-color, many gray and many green 
shades, and in the English blue that has gray in 
it; the mixed broadcloths have threads of gold 
or of red interwoven. Nankeen, a pale yellowish- 
brown, like the cotton nankeens used long ago, isa 
delicate shade, of which very handsome suits for 
receptions will be made. As cloth suits are made 
for use—not to be hung in the wardrobe—and 
also for constant street wear, tailors make them 
of as light weight as possible, and as simple in 
design, dispensing with the elaborate braiding 
and the combinations with velvet or satin seen 
on imported tailor suits. The styles are little 
changed from those of last winter; the newest 
feature is the double-breasted front for the postil- 
ion basque for the house, and also for the Prince 
Albert coat already described. The pleated belt- 
ed basques will also be made again, and single- 
breasted garments are by no means out of fash- 
ion. The over-skirts are long and plain in front 
and back, and are caught up on the sides easily 
and quite high by letting the arm drop its full 
length and lifting up the over-skirt to the belt; 
this forms natural and easy folds. The skirt be- 
neath may be quite plain or in vandyke points, 
with a pleated flounce at the foot, or there may 
be squares instead of points. The pleated skirts 
are in wider pleats than formerly. For very 
small ladies polonaise suits are made with length- 
wise pleats that make the wearer seem taller, and 
there is either a plain or a pleated skirt. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co.; Stern 
Broruers; and J. Lirrer)__ 





PERSONAL. 


A “SCIENTIFIC dinner’? was given by Cyrus 
Fiexip in honor of Sir WiLL1aM THoMson, tle 
English inventor, lately. 

—The mane of the late Emperor NAPOLEON’s 
charger Hero, thirty-three years old, hangs to 
his knees. 

—The greatest of the Austrian painters, Hans 
Makakt, is hopelessly insane, and is passing the 
season in the Bavarian mountains. 

—The first poem published by the late Mary 
CLEMMER Hupson was printed in the Springfield 
Republican when she was fourteen. Her first 
novel came out when she was twenty. 

—The American dentist Dr. Evans was a 
warm friend of the poct HEINg, and substantial- 
ly aided his widow. 

—In Madison Parish, Louisiana, Miss Lu Lu- 
CAS manages a large estate, and spends the great- 
er part of her time in the saddle; Madame AmgEs 
owns a thousand acres, and has eight hundred 
under cultivation; and Mrs. M. A. GrpBs man- 
ages the Hecla plantation with great success. 

—The late WitiiaMm L. ScHaFFeERr, of the Gi- 
rard National Bank, who erected Horticultural 
Hall in Philadelphia and gave it to the Horti- 
cultural Society, was himself an enthusiastic 
pomologist and floriculturist. 

—The young lady who is said to have secured 
the heart of F. Marton CrawForpD, hitherto re- 
ported as not a marrying man, Miss Bessiz Ber- 
DaN, is a blonde of twenty-oue, with a charming 








manner, who has been in Constantinople for six 
months, and whose sister married Count d’ Au- 
nay several years ago. Her mother was a beau- 
tiful Miss KimBau1, of New York. It is thought 
she is typitied in his Roman singer. 

—All the tea service (pots, cups, and saucers) 
at a luncheon given the other day by Mrs. 
Travexs, of Newport, was covered with flow- 
ers, while the tea-tray was made of silvery foli- 
age, and the centre-piece was a large bed of roses 
and ferns. 

—It is said that the only three survivors of 
the battle of Stonington are CHarLes O. WILL- 
IAMS, Of Stonington, aged eighty-nine, Henry 
Denison, of Ledyard, aged ninety-one, and Col- 
onel PERKINS, of Norwich, aged ninety-six. 

—Bates College has made Miss Lizzie CaLLey, 
of Hull, an honorary A.M.—the only degree of 
the kind ever conferred on a woman by a New 
England college not devoted to the exclusive 
education of ** lovely woman.”’ 

—Mrs. HeLen Hunt Jackson, known as “ H. 
H.,” has recently broken her leg in three places 
owing to a full. 

—The first negro graduate from Harvard, Pro- 
fessor R. T. GREENER, is to write a novel based 
on the race distinctions. 

—It is reported that one of the Misses Lona- 
FELLOW will marry a brother of Mrs. OLe BULL. 

—Sixty-five thousand clergymen are preaching 
Christianity in the United States, but it is not 
stated how many people are practicing it. 

—It is thought no other newspaper man in 
the world runs a yacht that costs nearly as much 
as a man-of-war to keep afloat, or manages his 
enterprises by cable from the other side of the 
world, as Mr. James GORDON BENNETT does. 

—On account of Miss Carkig AsTorR’s engage- 
ment, the beaux of Newport are wearing asters 

—The British Association of Science, which 
meets at Montreal—a society which has never 
encouraged the membership of women—lias in- 
vited Mrs. Henrietta L. T. WaLcorr to be- 
come a member. 

—Lieutenant GREELY spells his name without 
any ‘‘e”’ in the last syllable. 

—M. CoLtonna, to whom Miss Mackey is en- 
gaged, comes of a most ancient and honorable 
princely line, is good-looking, and is considered 
generally a fine parti. Mrs. Mackey will givea 
series of entertainments in honor of the engage- 
ment. 

—At a dinner party given by Mrs. WILLIAM 
Astor, at Newport, for her daugiiter’s engaye- 
ment, the fumous AsTor silver did service, set 
off with beds of pink La France roses and pink 
hydrangeas and ferns. 

—MOZART wore ear-rings. 

—The dresses to be worn by MARY ANDERSON 
and Mr. TERKILL in Romeo and Juliet are being 
designed in magnificent materials by the Hon. 
Lewis WINGFIELD. 

—The distinguished statistician of London 
Mr. M.G. MULHALL, with Mrs, MULHALL, on the 
way to the British Association of Science at 
Moutreal, went to Boston for the express pur- 
pose of seeing Bunker Hill Monument, and aft- 
erward Plymouth Rock. 

—Seven Russian artists have availed them- 
selves of the villa of the Grand Duke VLADIMIR 
on Lake Mastino, which has been placed at the 
disposal of the Academy artists when members 
are ill or in need of villeggiagura. 

—‘*T am sorry you like CRoMWELL,” said Mr. 
GLADSTONE to a lady the other day; “I like 
CHARLES the First.” 

—The old Duke of Wellington, on being con- 
doled with bya friend on account of a caricature 
of himself in a comic paper, replied that “the 
only caricature which annoyed him was that,’’ 
pointing to his son and heir, who was a grotesque 
likeness of the father, having the immense nose, 
with a tiny retreating chin, his life fulfilling the 
promise of his face. 

—Lord LavupERDALE, lately deceased, was so 
eccentric that at one time he disappeared for 
years, and was filally found acting as a baggage- 
porter on a railway line. 

—A circular letter has been addressed by Dr. 
Car_Los FaREMBA, of Mexico, to all representa- 
tives of foreign governments now in Washing- 
ton, advocating the celebration of the four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America, 
October 12, 1892, and the erection of a monu- 
ment ou the spot where the first landing was 
made. 

—At the recent Stout-REApD wedding the bride 
wore old lace that belonged to her great-grand- 
mother. The grandmother of the bride sent her 
a repoussé tea set, and what was probably of more 
value, as she is over eighty years old, an entire 
set of embroidered napkius worked by her own 
old fingers. 

—In consideration of the literary merits of his 
father, the poet, the Rev. Coan_Les SouTHEY has 
been granted a hundred pounds a year. 

—A cream-colored gown with a long piece of 
soft silk twisted around it, fastéhed at the waist 
by a bunch of large white lilies, with a hat 
trimmed with white feathers and amber beads, 
was the costume of Mrs. Oscar WILDE at a re- 
cent London bazar. Her home in Chelsea is 
said to be gorgeous. 

—The swell member of the House of Com- 
mons is JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, whose black 
coat is irreproachable, and who is nervous 
without his eyeglass. 

—Nine hundred and twenty-four orphan chil- 
dren have been cared for at Mr. SpuRGEON’s 
lately established Stockwell orphanage. 

—Miss Hastin@s, a relative of WARREN Hast- 
INGS, who wis ten years old at his acquittal, and 
is now one hundred and three years old, lives 
still at Malvern, England. 

—Mrs. DAHLGREN has just finished a neat lit- 
tle stone chapel in South Mountain, Maryland, 
in memory of her first husband, Mr. Convers 
GODDARD. 

—CLARA Louise KELLoge, who has just re- 
turned, says that Americans are on the top wave 
of public and social fame in London. 

—Professor Mapvia, the great Danish scholar, 
is eighty years old. 

—Six sorts of sandwiches, three sorts of ices, 
six sorts of cake, with lemonade and other aids, 
were given by the Prince of Wales to his last 
garden-party guests. 

—Instead of looking like the mother of a 
youth of twenty, the Princess of Wales is 
thought to look like a young girl. 

—A monument to BEETHOVEN in Central Park, 
New York; to Rarr, at Frankfort, Germany ; to 
Piccint, at Bari, Italy; to SepasTian Baou, at 
Eisenach, Germany ; and to Hector BER1102Z, at 
Paris—are among those now iu course of erec- 
tion or lately unveiled. 
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Embroidered China Crape Mantle. 

Tuts is a short double cape of white China crape that is 
embroidered with flowers in white silk, and lined with salmon 
pink surah. The edges are trimmed with a netted white 
silk fringe, and a thick lace ruche encircles the neck. 


Embroidered Cashmere Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

A press of dahlia-colored cashmere that is ornamented 
with Kensington embroidery. Two bands of the embroid- 
ery surround the kilted skirt, and a ruffle of it edges the 
apron drapery on the front; the irregularly looped shorter 
back drapery has its edges turned under, The front of the 
basque and the collar and cuffs are strewn with detached 
sprays of the embroidery. It has a pleated vest, and waist 
and throat bows of wide ribbon, 


Glacé Taffeta Dress. 

CuaNnGeaBLE taffeta in pink and pale green, and flow- 
ered taffeta displaying similar tints, are the materials of 
which this dress is composed. ‘The flowered silk is used 
for the perpendicular bands on the skirt pleating, for 
border and revers of the drapery, and for the short shoul- 
der cape that completes the pointed corsage, the main 
part of the dress being of plain silk. The draperies hang 
in broad straight folds on the right side, but on the left 
are festooned, with shorter festooned draperies of flowered 
silk set beneath. 





PLAY AT MONACO. 


ie rooms at Monaco are two, built in the shape of a T, 

and contain six roulette and two trente et quarante 
The latter game is at first sight a little mysterious, 
The table is divided into two compartments, one marked 
with a red lozenge, the other with a plain lozenge, of the 
same green baize as the board. If you put your money on 
the red side, you bet that the upper of two rows of cards, 
dealt by a croupier, will pass thirty-one by fewer pips than 
the lower, which is called black, but might as well be called 
yellow, or by any other name. Roulette is more childish 
still. A ball is sent revolving round a revolving disk; it 
must ultimately fall into one of thirty-seven chambers, each 
numbered, and each colored either black or red, The table 
is marked with corresponding numbers and colors. If you 
are fortunate enough to put your stake on the actual num- 
ber which turns up, you receive thirty-five times your stake ; 
eight times your stake if you back four numbers, one of 
which turns up; twice your stake if you back one of the 
“columns” of twelve numbers, and so on. Roulette has 
larger prizes than the rival game; but whenever the ball 
falls into number 0, called zero, the bank clears the board; 
and zero occurs very often, 

The usual crowd surrdunds the tables. Here is the pro- 
fessional gambler, with his impassive face, rough German 
or smooth Spanish. Here are ladies from Nice; their 
coquetry deserts them when they take their seats, which is 
saying a good deal. ~ Here are elderly Britons straight from 
the concert-rooms, with the obvious impression that they 


tables. 


Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Casnuzre Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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EmpromwereD Cuina Crape Mant Le. 





Fig. 2.—Empromrrep CasnMere Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


are Dantes in a new Inferno; one young English lady 
has the air of a pretty pitying Beatrice. They are 
haunted by the fear that some one will shoot himself, 
and suppose that charcoal pans are among the articles 
of the tariff in the Hotel de Paris. Nothing of the 
sort happens, however. You see no sign of emotion, 
except a quivering hand or lip, or a very lowly mut- 
tered execration. Play is rather an opiate than a stim- 
ulant, for the gambler’s mind is all in the future, hang- 
ing on the next deal or the next circle of the ball, till 
the fatal one, when he is ruined, and walks out to 
realize it. ‘Thus the humors of a gambling table are as 
rare as those of a mathematical lecture. Odd people 
enough are here, but they don’t behave oddly. There 
is an old lady who looks respectability itself; yet she 
is placing her coin on the roulette table with the scien- 
tific calm of a person who is making tea. 

Now she stakes on a column, now on a color, now.on 
a number, and “the numbers come,” and the old lady 





wins. “Zero,” calls the croupier, and the bank sweeps up 
a few five-franc pieces. But that sagacious old woman has 
a napoleon on zero, receives thirty-five times her stake, and 
toddles away before luck turns. Watch that old Scotch 
gentleman with his wife and daughter. He puts down, he 
actually hazards a crown on the red. Red comes up. With 
joy and surprise he turns to the family group. “TI never 
made a bet before,” he cries, “‘and I've won.” Even as he 
speaks, Mile. Musette, of Nice, has added the two pieces to 
her humble store, nor will French, spoken with a wondrous 
Edinburgh accent, induce her to restore them. There is a 
Frenchman playing on a system. That young man might 
much better be occupied with the search for perpetual mo- 
tion or the squaring of the circle. Systems are like the 
alchemy of M. Théophile Gautier’s inventive friend. 

“Gold!” said this genius. “Ihave made gold; any one 
can doit. But it takes forty francs to make a napoleon.” 

In the long-run the bank and a constant player of even 
temper and boundless wealth would be equal, save the three 
per cent. the bank would win by zero, Alas, when the 
player has no temper, and only the money he meant for 
his tour as resources! One man will cover the table with 
gold, and be wrong everywhere; another will let a coin lie 
where it falls, and receive thirty-five times his stake. So 
various is Luck, which is only constant to her hatred of the 
timid player. So we punt and moralize, and the last of our 
napoleons has gone on the wrong “column.” We shall 
not make a fortune by roulette, non Di, non homines, non 
concessere columne, Perhaps it is as well. Beginners win, 
they say; the patron saint of Monaco generally takes care 
of that. Then they long for more, as the girl in Miss Ros- 
setti’s poem yearned for more of the fruits she bought from 
the goblin merchantmen. People return again and again 
after their first success, all in vain. The croupiers are as 
cruel as the goblins, and rake your gold back into their 
glittering tempting fairy hoard. 





COLLECTORS AND THEIR ‘“‘ HOBBIES.” 


LL collections are not remunerative, nor is it safe to 
assume that what is eagerly sought for to-day will be 
equally in demand a year or two hence; popular taste is 
essentially variable, and, in accordance with the whim of 
the moment, adopts “everything by starts, and nothing 
long.”, Much also depends on the tact and acumen of the 
original purchaser, and on the judicious outlay of his money ; 
and I recollect a case in point. A clever art-connoisseur 
in Paris was in the habit of frequenting the studios of 
young and as yet unknown painters, and of investing small 
sums in the acquisition of whatever pictures or sketches he 
considered indicative of promise, stowing them carefully 
away on the chance of the future celebrity of his protégés. 
By this means he succeeded in amassing little by little a 
quantity of specimens, many of which, so correct was his 
estimate of their merits, proved ultimately of such value 
» that the ingenious speculator not only made his fortune, 
but also enjoyed for the rest of his life the reputation of a 
liberal and enlightened patron of the arts, On the other 
hand—for there are two sides to every question—the biog- 
rapher of the actor Charles Kean expressly warns his read- 
ers against the folly of book-collecting, his argument being 
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that he himself, on the sale of his library, had realized barely half the 
amount it had originally cost him. This statement, however, would 
rather tend to show that in his selection of books the writer must either 
have been singularly unfortunate, or have paid an exorbitant price for 
them, so disastrous a result being by no means of common occurrence, 
and denoting a lamentable want of judgment on the part of the 
purchaser, 

It would be an endless task to attempt any enumeration of the 
various “hobbies” indulged in by collectors, for they are legion, in- 
cluding almost everything, and ranging from such ambitious specialties 
as etchings by Rembrandt and pdte tendre down to the modest desiderata, 
chiefly affected by votaries of tender age, of postage stamps and mono- 
grams. With some the “ fad” is of short duration, with others perma- 
nent. Nor are examples wanting of capriciously inclined individuals 
who, like the “floaters” of bubble companies, perpetually essay new 
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Fig. 1.—Jersey Basque witn Vest. 


ventures, and abandon them as rap- ame aD 


idly for something that promises bet- 
ter. [once knew a specimen of this 
class, who never by any chance re- 
mained constant to the same pursuit 
for more than six months, deserting 
one for another as soon as the nov- | 
elty wore off, and recklessly disposing | 

| 


of his discarded treasures for what 
they would fetch. The last time I 
heard of him he had just consigned 
his entire picture-gallery to the auc- 
tion-room, and was preparing a raid 
on Elzevirs and early printed books, 
whieh will probably find their way 
thither before the year is out. It is 
needless to add that this species of 
collector is highly popular with the 
fraternity of dealers, his ardor, while 
the fit is on him, never flagging for 
a moment, and gold melting in his 
hand like snow in June. Such wea- 
thercocks, however, are exceptional. 





Lace Fichu. 

Tue foundation of this fichu is a 
pleated lace plastron, tapering to a 
point at the waist, below which two 
spreading frills of wide trimming 
lace are joined to it. The top is hol- 
lowed to fit the neck, and attached 
to a ribbon neck-band. Two scarfs 
of wide lace are draped about it, one 
across the front, and the other form- 
ing a point on the back. Large bows 
of striped ribbon are placed below 
the left shoulder and at the waist. 


Street Toilettes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a close-fitting 
jacket of black satin merveilleux, 
with a vest of gray satin. A short 
skirt is added on the hips, and this 
is veiled by two deep flounces of 
thread lace. The front and sleeves 
are studded with rosettes of jet pas- 
sementerie. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of chestnut brown 
bison cloth, bordered with écru braid. 
The skirt is mounted in kilt pleats, 
with a broad space on the front, on 
which narrow revers are turned to- 
ward both sides, A short scarf dra- 
pery crosses the top of the front and 
hangs behind. The jacket has a vest 
of the material, and projecting lapels 
of écru cashmere. It is trimmed 
with éeru bars partly covered by 
bands of brown velvet. 


Ladies’ Dress Waists.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 is a fine black woollen Jer- 
sey, with a vest of white Jersey cloth, 
and a silver clasp and buttons. 

Fig. 2 is the basque of a cloud 
gray cloth dress, which is trimmed 
with white braid. The front is cross- 
ed by bars of braid, and the entire 





basque is bordered with a single row Fig. 1.—Satin Merverttecx Jackrt.—Cur Fig. 2.—Bison-crorn Dress 
of braid. Parrern, No. 8626: Price, 25 Cenrs. No. 3627: 



















Lace Ficuv. 


STREET TOILETTES, 


TRIMMED with Braww.—Cvr Parrern, in the gi \ 
Jacker AND Trimmed Skirt, 25 Cents Kaci. dren. To do this is certainly not an 


CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


IJ\HERE are many families in which the really absurd practice prevails 
of retaining the same set of Christian names from generation to 
generation, with the natural result that each member of one of these 
families is constantly subjected to the inconvenience of being mistaken 
for his father or his cousin. In the giving of names, considerations of 
sentiment ought always to give way to those of convenience. It is sat- 
isfactory to observe that the very commonest of our Christian names 
are fast losing their excessive popularity, and that the custom of giv 
double names, and that of using surnames as Christian names, are 
decidedly becoming more general. These useful innovations are espe 
cially to be recommended to the Smiths, the Browns, the Joneses, and 
all other possessors »f excessively common surnames. We ma 
ably hope that, in a generation or two, there may be no longer any plain 











Fig. 2.—Braipep CLorn Basavr. 


John Smiths to lament the inconven- 





ience of bearin 1 name 


g is 
practically “no name at all.” 
Amongst the most obvious of the 
points which determine the attract- 
iveness Of a name is the pleasantness 
or unpleasantness of its sound. Of 
all the consid s affecting the 





choice of a name, s may be said to 
be the one which is least commonly 
overlooked. The first question to 
be discussed is usually whether the 
’ and if this 
the matter 

It must, 
nfessed that euphony 
ter of fancy. A 
name which to one person seems the 





name bea “] 
be answered sati 





is considered 


however, be 





is very largely a mat 





very perfection of pleasantness of 
sound will often strike another pet 
son as particularly disagreeable. 

An odd effect is generally produc ed 
when the Christian and family names 
begin with the same letter, and still 
more when the alliteration extends to 
three names. Rhyming names, lik« 
John Conn, or Peter Streeter, are still 
mo ot jectionable 

Under the head of euphony we 
may include easiness of pronunciation. 
As a general rule, names of more 
than three syllables are awkwardly 
long. The giving of more than two 
Christian names is not to be com- 
mended. Two names, if well chosen, 
ought to be sufficiently distinctive, 
and a longer combination is needless- 
ly troublesome, both to pronounce 
| and to write. 

Before be stowing on a child an ob- 
viously significant Christian name, it 
is well to consider whether it may 
not afterward turn out to be comic- 
| ally inappropriate. One is sometimes 
| amused by the incongruity of a name 
like Lily or Violet applied to a lady 
of stalwart frame and masculine de- 
meanor, or of Blanche as the appel- 
lation of a very decided brunette 

Of late years it has become quite a 
fashion among certain people to give 
to their children as Christian names 
the titles or surnames of various 
aristocratic families. Such names as 
Percy, Digby, Vernon, and Howard 
are become too common to occasion 
much ridicule in individual cases; 
but the adoption of them, when there 





is no good reason for it, must be stig- 
matized as a foolish piece of snob- 
bishness The use of the names of 
persons illustrious in literature or art 
is not greatly to be recommende 


Such a name as Cicero would be a 
decidedly awkward possession for a 





young man who aspired to disti1 
himself as a speaker; nor woul 
case be much better if the owner of 
the name happened to be exceptio 
ally deficient in oratorical talent. 


Many persons delight in indicating 





their political or religious sympathies 








ng of names to their chil- 











evidence of good taste. A parent who would 
compel his child to wear a party badge in the 
form of a name is not likely to be deterred from 
doing so by the consideration that a change of 
opinion on the part of the recipient of the name 
may render it absurdly inappropriate. 

Another point which should be carefully taken 
into account is that a name which is not in it- 
self at all objectionable may become so when 
coupled with a particular surname. This is es- 
pecially the case when any ludicrous proverbial 
association is suggested by the combination. The 
Fawkes family, for instance, should avoid the 
name of Guy, and the Piper family that of Peter. 
Those persons who are so unfortunate as to have 
surnames which are provocative of amusement 
ought to take especial care to avoid calling atten- 
tion to the oddity of the surname by prefixing to 
it anything eccentric in the way of Christian 
names, 





CALLING ON THE NEW 
MINISTER. 


By RACHEL DANFORTH. 


Y husband and I tried to excuse our con- 
N duct by saying it was the length of the 
drive and depth of the mud that had prevented 
our calling on the Rev. Mr. Mayberry before. At 
the end of three months that excuse seemed fu- 
tile, and our long-continued neglect of the Hay- 
town minister most reprehensible. At length 
came to my ears stories that were being circu- 
lated in Haytown about the worldliness and lack 
of earnestness of the young minister in Straw 
Centre, and that Mr. Mayberry was feeling keen- 
ly the refusal of his brother laborer in the next 
parish to reach out a welcoming hand. Just 
why I insisted on driving over to Haytown on 
that especially hot day I concealed from my hus- 
band, for I knew that he would be most wretch- 
ed were I to tell him of the short-comings that 
were imputed to him. He complained that the 
roads were as much too dry as they had been too 
wet, that the afternoon sun was scorching, and 
that we should lose our third meal. I heard 
none of these excuses, but sent him to get the 
required conveyance while I dressed myself for 
the drive. 

We owned no team, as a horse and carriage is 
called in Straw Centre, but fortunately in our 
parish was a stable-keeper, who, though absent- 
ing himself regularly from all services, was most 
zealous in letting to his minister any form of ve- 
hicle or quality of horse at the shortest notice. 

The thought of my husband’s worldliness trou- 
bled me. I meant Haytown should at once see 
its error. That my husband was young I could 
not deny, but that he failed in any other essen- 
tial than age I would never admit. I wanted to 
make myself look as sedate and elderly as possi- 
ble for the visit, but the heat of the day made 
my choice in my limited wardrobe very small. 
The only thing at all available was a somewhat 
youthful pink gown, which I had foolishly pos- 
sessed myself of before I ever dreamed I should 
be a minister’s wife. If I was obliged to wear 
anything so inappropriately gay, I trusted every- 
thing to an elderly black bonnet and a sober 
shawl my mother-in-law had recently sent me. 
My appearance was far from satisfactory as re- 
garded dignity and sedateness, but the vehicle 
which Charies at that moment drove up to our 
door was atrocious. He must have neglected to 
state the nature of our errand to the stable-keep- 
er, for such a horse and such a vulgarly painted 
buggy would have been seemly only on a race- 
course, or to peddle patent soaps. But to pay a 
ministerial call on a perfect stranger! 

Charles had told me repeatedly that all the 
stable horses were perfect cows as regarded do- 
cility and speed. So I did not venture making 
myself laughed at by suggesting that there was 
an expression in the horse’s face that did not 
inspire my entire confidence, and a restiveness 
in the hind-feet that did not suggest the gentle 
cow. But I mounted into the high box-like struc- 
ture. Had I dreamed what effect the height, un- 
mitigated by any kind of cover, and the huge red 
wheels, would have had on me,I never would 
have set foot in the thing. I felt that Haytown, 
seeing the Rev. Charles Mason and his wife seat- 
ed in such a vulgar, undignified vehicle, would be 
justified in making almost any remarks about 
worldliness. No; better that we erred a day 
longer in not calling on the new minister than 
that we appear before his and our own parish- 
ioners in such a guise. 

My husband had just confided to me his inten- 
tion of looking at the thermometer, and glancing 
again at the county map to be sure of the Hay- 
town road, “And changing that velveteen jack- 
et,” I added, seeing the undignified garb he had 
forgotten to put off before going to the stable. 


But the horse or cow, as might be, objected to- 


standing longer looking at the uninteresting fa- 
cade our house presented, and forgetting that the 
driver was a necessary adjunct, started at a rapid 
pace down the street. 

“Oh, you forgot my shawl on the steps there,” 
I said, perhaps a little unfeelingly, to my husband, 
who had just succeeded in climbing into the car- 
riage by a difficult way over the back, “and that 
coat is too dreadful!” I regretted the day I 
made it. 

“It’s not quite the thing, but we can’t go back. 
You won't need a shawl to-day, and, with due re- 
spect to my mother, it is not beautiful, and can 
be forgiven solely on account of its warmth.” 

Little Charles knew how I had counted on the 
ugliness of that shawl, and how glad I had felt 
that I owned such a sober article ! 

I tried to be resigned. Soon that disappoint 
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tor in which reposed the only son and heir of 
the Methodist minister, and grazing the carry-all 
driven by our Sunday-school superintendent. 

“No, nev—er. The oth—ers—were—whoa ! 
whoa !—were—much slow—er. Whoa!” Bya 
series of jerks Charles was trying to stop the 
horse, to apologize to Miss Simpson, who had 
beckoned to us to stop. 

Voice and strength were of no avail, and on we 
dashed, passing carriages filled with our parish- 
joners, who saw, astonished, the reckless speed of 
their minister, and the clouds of dust he left be- 
hind. I felt that I must ask to get out, for I had 
consented to the drive believing the horse would 
prove as languid as Charles had found all of those 
in Mr. Johnson's stable. As I saw the rapidity 
of our flight by the frequency of the fence posts, 
I shut my eyes, but opened them quickly when 
the horse began a tattoo with his heels on the 
dasher. After that was demolished, Charles’s 
knees would suffer, and had an opportunity been 
given me then to get out, I could not have gone. 
Everything my eyes rested on but increased my 
horror, Charles looked nearly exhausted. The 
horse seemed to have dismissed all compassion, 
and to have determined to destroy us at his ear- 
liest convenience. The fast-turning red wheels 
looked like coils of flame, and the stifling dust 
made breathing difficult. 

Just then we went over a rough bridge, and 
the violence of our motion loosened my bonnet, 
which the breeze blew far behind us. A shower 
of hair-pins fell into my lap, followed by abun- 
dant hair. I wound it closely about me, fearing 
it might annoy Charles or be caught in the whiz- 
zing wheels, it was so long. 

Faster and faster we went, but fortunately there 
was a clear road before us. I almost went over 
the dasher—Charles had to brace himself with 
all his might—when the horse abandoned his wild 
run and walked deliberately into a pool of water 
at the road-side, where horses were in the habit 
of drinking. Anything more delicious than that 
stop! The horse drank long, and seemed to en- 
joy the draught, but his pleasure was as nothing 
when compared to the happiness of the two 
breathless people who had been driving behind 
him. We told each other our thoughts and emo- 
tions, and were properly serious and grateful for 
our preservation. 

“Levity seems out of place after such peril, 
but truly, dear, you do present rather a funny 
appearance.” My husband looked more cheerful 
than at any time during the drive. 

“ Anything wrong excepting my hair ?” I asked, 
sadly. 

“Rather: your bonnet is missing; your gay 
gown is very dusty,and— Pardon me, but really 
you do not look like my idea of a minister’s wife. 
But perhaps when you—” 

“Oh, Charles! I am so sorry, for I wanted to 
look very old and very serious. I had a particu- 
lar reason.” I looked in the pool in which the 
carriage was standing, and saw just what a fail- 
ure I had made, for plainly, as in a mirror, I saw 
myself, and fantastic enough I looked in my pink 
gown and disordered yellow hair. “Oh dear, 
I’m sorry we ever started!” 

“But you must be glad of one thing—that the 
horse felt thirsty and stopped.” Charles took 
advantage of the rest to dust himself, put on his 
gloves, and make his companion look as respect- 
able as he could, with a handkerchief for her only 
bonnet. “ What do you say, now, to going on and 
stopping just before we reach the parsonage to 
arrange your hair ?” 

“Perhaps, if we can go more slowly, dear.” 

“T shall be satisfied with a less rapid pace. 
Now, Deacon—for so I believe you are inappro- 
priately called—slowly is the word.” Charles 
picked up the reins gingerly and chirruped gen- 
tly. The horse turned and looked full in our 
faces, a8 much as to say, Is it possible you two 
are not satisfied yet? I felt that it was tempting 
fate to ask him to move until he made the sug- 
gestion. The only drawback to the enjoyment 
of the next two hours’ drive through the pine 
woods, with the waving ferns and bright lady- 
slippers, and the odor of the linnaa, was that the 
horse seemed exhausted. I never exclaimed of 
the stillness and beauty of our surroundings that 
he did not breathe heavily, as though to chide me 
for my forgetfulness of his weariness. I hesi- 
tated to speak, so well he seemed to understand 
my speech, and by his behavior to show his com- 
prehension. When we reached the sign-board, 

1 Mile to Haytown, 1 pointed it out to Charles 
joyfally. In spite of my determination, though, 
the horse saw it. He walked in his most sedate 
manner just one mile, and when we were in Hay- 
town and observed by all Mr. Mayberry’s congre- 
gation, he resumed his original rate of speed. 
Again returned our uneasiness and mortification. 
My hair again blew streaming behind me. The 
sound of our flying brought every one to the 
windows, and people in the streets looked disap- 
provingly after us, as though we had adopted 
such speed from choice and not from necessity. 

“How shall we know the house?” I asked, 
after we had dashed through a series of well-set- 
tled streets. 

“ Look out for my hat !” my husband answered, 
irrelevantly, and I caught it just before it fell 
under the wheel. 

A larger group of people than any we had seen 
was standing before what looked like a hotel. 
All eyes were turned in our direction as we 
emerged from the cloud of dust far down the 
road. The horse was going faster than his fast- 
est up to that time, and we seemed in a fair way 
to be out of the sound of the merriment our ap- 
pearance caused, when again the horse aston- 
ished us by turning into the hotel yard, and 





ment was lost sight of, for the horse was showing 
unmistakable signs of running away. “Is this 
the pokes you generally drive?” I meant to be 

we were tearing down the street at 
rene neck speed, barely escaping a perambula- 





topping stock-still, his nose sunk in the stone 
watering-trough. Evidently that horse had made 
it a rule of his life never to pass by a chance to 
get a drink: His eyes were keener than ours, 
and both our breathing-spaces would have been 
lost had it depended on us to spy out the drink- 





ing fountains. It was wonderful, too, what pow- 
er water-drinking gave that beast! The second 
rest was not so delicious as the stop where the 
alder-bushes were our only observers. To make 
one’s toilette and dust one’s husband’s face and 
clothes within the sight of a dozen loungers was 
not pleasant. Had they been content to watch 
us silently it would have been bad enough, but 
they evidently were much amused by our sudden 
appearance, and made audible jokes at our ex- 
pense. One old man looked up from his whit- 
tling to remark that we had been in considerable 
of a hurry, and to ask if we had not all the time 
there was going. 

“*Ain’t I seen that hoss on the track some- 
wheres ?” a horse-jockey asked, eying our steam- 
ing beast approvingly. 

“Tam happy to say I do not own this animal. 
I am driving him for the first time,” my husband 
answered, with a show of dignity. 

Then arose in the crowd a lively discussion as 
to whether some peculiarity in the horse was or 
was not a quarter crack, and my husband was 
appealed to by one side and the other. He had 
never owned a cent in any horse, and knew ab- 
solutely nothing of horse lore. He told them 
this, and then, with much dignity, inquired the 
shortest way to the parsonage. 

“Ha! I thought as much, There, can’t I tell 
’em fur as I can see?” The speaker looked very 
knowing, and a general titter followed his re- 
mark. 

“Of course every one could tell with half an 
eye he wanted to see the parson, especially as 
he’s just owned up so honest like. Come, some 
one, for mercy’s sake, tell the young feller how 
he can git there.” The whittling old man tried 
to quiet the loud hilarity. 

“ Young feller” indeed! That was on account 
of the vulgar-looking vehicle Mr. Johnson had let 
to his amiable minister. My husband had to ask 
again, with greater dignity, the direction of Mr. 
Mayberry’s house before any one would answer. 

Our animal resembled the so-called steam- 
horse in two ways—he could not attain any rate 
of speed without watering up, and once his steam 
was up there was no stopping him. At least a 
clergyman could have as easily brought a locomo- 
tive to a standstill as the horse Deacon. As we 
whirled away from the hotel steps every one 
shouted after us, exciting the horse to yet great- 
er speed, “Couple of runaways!” “No cake, no 
cards !” “Going to git hitched by the parson!” 
“ We'll all come—no ceremony!” A small boy 
on a gate took up the cries, and proclaimed us as 
the “ runaways trying to git married,” and as such 
we were observed as we dashed through the elm- 
shaded street. 

I was indignant. 
diculous situation ! 
away with me.” 

“Should think they might see at a glance the 
horse is the guilty one,” Charles found breath to 
answer. 

“That Mr. Johnson ought to be ashamed of 
himself. If he only went to church, you ought 
to preach to him about the sin he has committed 
in sending us such a horse.” 

“They're a-coming! Hi! there they go!” cried 
a small boy, waving his hat from the road-side. 

“ Charles, dear Charles, that’s the house, where 
all those women are going in the door. Stop 
here, oh, do stop, for my hair—” I know he 
tried to comply with my entreaty, but the horse 
saw no cooling spring in sight, and kept up his 
speed round a short corner, our carriage touching 
but two wheels, on up a long shady lane, and when 
I saw destruction ahead of us in the shape of 
a large stable wall, the horse came to a stop. 
Charles jumped out and seized the animal’s head. 
“You run round and see if he’s at home.” 

I had hoped for a few minutes when I could coil 
up my hair and dust myself before meeting the 
clergyman, but just then the horse began kicking 
again, and showing signs of much impatience, and 
I ran for help as fast as I could. I pulled the 
door-bell, but then walked in without waiting. 

“Ts the minister at home ?”’ I gasped, looking 
distractedly about the room filled with women for 
some one to send out to Charles. “Can’t some 
one speak to him? I want him immediately— 
immediately !” 

“Oh, he knows you’re coming, and he’s gone 
to get ready,” a woman answered, calmly, as if to 
quiet my impatience. 

“Oh, dear, dear, can’t some one tell him we are 
here, and want his help at once? Won't you go 
and tell him to come at once?” I turned to the 
woman who had spoken before. My voice was 
tragic and my appearance theatrical, but my an- 
guish was genuine. 

“Td rather not. We are all strangers. We 
just come in a minute ago, hearing as how you 
were coming to—see the minister. He’s putting 
on his best clothes, I guess.” The woman looked 
really sorry for me, and the line of spectators 
opened their mouths wider as my distress in- 
creased. The door opened softly behind me. I 
thought no more of my peculiar garb or of Mr. 
Mayberry’s impression; I thought only of the 
kicking demon I had left Charles alone with. 

“Oh, please—please, Mr. Mayberry, I want your 
assistance at once. I don’t know that you are in 
the habit of doing anything of the kind, bat—” 
Just then I saw whom I was addressing, and the 
unusual dignity and age of the new minister made 
me stammer and hesitate, realizing the awkward- 
ness of my situation. 

“Yes, I understood you wanted my aid to-day. 
It’s of course a very serious state you are think- 
ing of entering, but we will talk a little. Sit 
down until your companion comes to join us.” 
He spoke kindly, and courteously placed a chair 
forme. The women one and all looked glad they 
had come, and as though my behavior was as en- 
tertaining as anything they had ever seen. 

“Oh, no, no, I can’t sit down till he comes 
in. Won’t you please excuse me for asking, but 
can't you help him? I have left him all alone 


“Charles Mason, what a ri- 
They think you are running 





with a horse.” I beckoned from the window to 
Charles that some one was going to help him, 

Mr. Mayberry rose deliberately. “ I really know 
nothing of horses myself, but I will see what can 
be done. Is he—is your companion not used to 
horses ?” He was slowly putting on his hat, and 
I saw he looked regretfully at his spotless black 
broadcloth, and that he would have preferred to 
keep far away from the brute. 

“Used to horses—Charles! Ohno! he has al- 
ways driven cows before. Oh, thank you, thank 
you for going!” 

Just as soon as Mr, Mayberry started I felt that 
my responsibility was ended. I was just about 
to sit down in a vacant chair in a corner when 
one of the ladies came toward me. ‘“ Oh no, that 
is not the place, They always stand in that part 
of the room, just facing the looking-glass.” I 
wondered if the person were demented, but as I 
caught a look at myself, concluded it would not 
be prudent for me in my predicament to question 
the sanity of any one else. I wondered if Hay- 
town people were in the habit of filling their 
minister’s parlor whenever a visitor was expect- 
ed, and was glad such a custom did not prevail 
in Straw Centre, 

“Do you prefer the Episcopal service ?” a very 
meek-looking woman asked, I gave up trying to 
twist my hair into shape, I was so astonished at 
the question. It looked as though I was to be 
subjected to a council and interrogated on my re- 
ligious belief, 

“T don’t know. My husband. knows my opin- 
ions, and I do not care to discuss such things.” 

“Your husband! You mean the gentleman 
you’re riding with,” my questioner suggested. 

“My husband, and also the gentleman I have 
been driving with,” I said, sternly. Such a look 
of astonishment as my remark caused. Many 
began whispering together, and the question that 
some one asked explained the whole situation to 
me. 

“Why, we thought there was to be a wedding, 
and we came to attend. We heard you was com- 
ing, and had a veil in your buggy to wear.” I 
made no apology, and urged no one to remain, 
when I saw one by one prepare to leave the 
house. At another time I might have felt in- 
clined to laugh, but then the whole thing seemed 
a cruel combination of circumstances to make me 
appear ridiculous. I sat alone in the parsonage 
parlor for some time; my saddest thought was 
the one that would keep recurring to me, that 
Charles had made the mistake of his life when 
he took for his wife a woman who was always 
having adventures. This, though, was the most 
trying of all my adventures, and when I especial- 
ly wanted to be thought such a demure, serious 
minister’s wife. What would not Haytown peo- 
ple say the next day when they learned that the 
runaway pair in the box buggy was no other than 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Mason, driving over from 
Straw Centre to make a ministerial call on the 
Rev. Mr. Mayberry? I felt that our days with our 
present parish were numbered, and I was in the 
depths of gloom. A shadow passed the window, 
and my husband came in, arm and arm with Mr. 
Mayberry, both looking friendly and cheerful. 

“Fanny, my dear, I want to introduce you to 
Mr. Mayberry, for notwithstanding the fact that 
we have made him get ready for a wedding when 
we had no need of such a service, as it was well 
done a year ago, he now wants us to take an ear- 
ly tea and drive back in the evening.” 

“Not with that horse?” I asked, a little unciv- 
illy, taking no notice of our invitation or our 
host until that fear was set at ease. 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Mason. Now I insist on 
your remaining and drinking a cup of tea, and 
perhaps you would be glad to make a little pre- 
paration first.” 

How delicately Mr. Mayberry suggested that I 
was far from being in the proper order to sit down 
at his table! 





AUTUMN COSTUMES. 


See illustration on front page. 


fPHESE graceful autumn costumes are appro- 

priate for either the house or street, and rep- 
resent several of the stylish features of import- 
ed costumes, such as the shirred basque, the deep 
drapery for pliable soft fabrics, the Vandyke suit, 
with its many points in the basque and skirt, and 
also the double-breasted basque which is now in 
vogue in Paris. 

For these models we are indebted to the court- 
esy of Messrs. Lord & Taylor. 

Fig. 1.—This tasteful basque is becoming to 
slight figures, and should be made of pliable fab- 
rics, such as nuns’ veiling, cashmere, or soft 
silks. The dress illustrated is of gray cashmere, 
barred with blue velvet, and trimmed with plain 
sapphire blue velvet. The round shirring about 
the neck is extended across the back, and the 
middle back forms are shirred at the waist line 
to correspond with the front. The long drapery 
forms a fully curved apron front, falls in long 
pleats behind, and is opened and turned back on 
one side, with velvet revers. Soft puffs drape 
the open space on the foundation skirt, and a 
bias pleated frill is the border. The high straight 
velvet collar, the broad velvet band on the basque, 
and the square cuffs are stylish features of this 
dress. Sometimes, instead of puffs in the open 
space in the skirt, broad bands of velvet ribbon, 
or else folds of the material, are placed crossways, 
or plain velvet may be inserted there, or Jaid in 
lengthwise pleats. 

Fig. 2.—The double-breasted basque of this 
costume is becoming to both large and small wo- 
men; it may open over a plain plastron of the 
same material, or else have a full corsage of the 
plaid used in combination, with a scarf of the 
same to complete it. The full apron is pleated 
to the belt, and is made of the plain material, 
while the simple back drapery is of the figured 
goods. The skirt is laid in very deep pleats in 


front, while the sides are flat, and the fullness is 
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massed in gathers behind under the drapery. 
Seven tucks or else bias folds of the material 
trim the skirt all around above adeep hem. The 
dress illustrated is of vigogne of the golden brown 
shade called blonde caramel, and the plaid ma- 
terial is of Scotch wool in brown shades. The 
velvet collar and cuffs are dark marron, or chest- 
nut brown, 

Fig. 8.—The vandyke points in the basque, 
cuffs, and skirt, which give name to this costume, 
are in great favor for tailor suits of cloth, and 
also for velvets, and the whole design is popular 
for dresses in which plain and figured materials 
are bined. The b has five points in 
front, one of which represents a simulated vest, 
or, if preferred, a real vest may be inserted be- 
tween the lines given in the lower part of the 
fronts and the velvet revers above. The velvet 
collar is made very high, but is turned over flatly 
in the Byron style. The cuffs are of velvet cut 
in points. The back of the basque has small 
postilion pleats. The foundation skirt is border- 
ed with narrow bias folds of the plain goods, and 
above this falls the pointed skirt covering all the 
parts visible below the drapery. The over-skirt 
crosses at the waist in front, and falls in a plain 
long point on one side, while the other is curved 
shorter in panier fashion; the draping folds are 
taken very high on the hips, and unite with the 
back drapery. The material of the dress illus- 
trated is tapestry figured wool on changeable 
blue and green ground, with changeable goods 
without the figures for the plain stuff; the velvet 
is peacock blue. The brown felt hat has peacock 
velvet and a gold brown plume for trimming. 








MOTHER IN ISRAEL, 
By MARY E. C. WYETH. 


AR away in a village of the prairies I met 

her—Mother in Israel. The April days were 
lengthening, and the thrifty housewives of the 
village were considering the annual spring clean- 
ing. ‘There was a smell of soft soap and white- 
wash in all the habitations. In every dwelling- 
place of women—there were two or three bach- 
elors’ halls in the village, and in these no house- 
cleaning was attempted-—-there was a sound of 
mopping and scrubbing, of hauling and dragging, 
of creaking and pounding, all day and for sever- 
al days, and disorder and discomfort reigned su- 
preme. 

By one of the odd chances of this life it befell 
to me to be a visitor at the home of perhaps the 
most notable housewife of the village. I had 
never assisted at a spring cleaning in a country 
village, but, true to my instincts, when I saw the 
mess into which my hostess had got herself, I 
proffered my poor services. I smile to recall her 
eager acceptance of my tendered aid. 

“You can see to the rags, if you like,” my 
hostess said. “ You'll find them in the west attic 
chamber, the woollen ones in sacks, the cotton in 
barrels. Aunt Patty likes the bright colors to- 
gether, and the heavy scraps by themselves. And 
if the moths have got into them— Sakes! the 
soap’s about to boil over,” she shrieked at this 
point, and she darted away to a corner of the 
vard where, as if she had not hideousness enough 
going on in the house, she was concocting out of 
leached ashes and refuse grease and water that 
delectable swash so dear to the heart of the pio- 
neer housewife, soft soap. 

I wended my way to the attic. The west cham- 
ber, a tiny, low-browed, dark, and stifling room, 
was filled with sacks and barrels, which in their 
turn were filled with rags. I hadn't altogether 
comprehended my hostess’s instructions, nor had 
I perceived the relevance of Aunt Patty’s liking 
for bright colors and heavy scraps, neither had I 
the remotest idea of who Aunt Patty might be. 
Moths, however, [ both comprehended and per- 
ceived, and without farther inquiry I spread a 
large and much-worn counterpane that I deemed 
useless upon the floor, and emptied the barrels 
into it. Holding the corners together as firmly as 
I could, I dragged my bundle to the attic window, 
and with some difficulty forced it through. It fell 
into the yard at the side of the house, and the 
sacks speedily followed it. 

“There, they’re seen to,” I said, thankfully, 
polishing my hands to free them of the musty 
smell as I came into the yard where the soap-boil- 
ing was in progress, “ They’re all safely dropped 
out in the side yard, ready for the first ragman 
that comes along. Now what next?” 

“ Bless my simple soul!” ejaculated my host- 
ess, a strange scared look in her face. ‘“ Why, 
they’re my carpet rags, child alive! And Aunt 
Patty’s coming to-morrow to begin cutting.” 

Too late I comprehended and perceived. 

When the obnoxious rags had been laboriously 
lugged around the house and stored in the stair 
closet for future attention, I ventured to ask my 
friend to try me on an easier task. I feel the 
daze of that old day yet, as I recall her answer : 

“ Tt’s full time for a fresh batch of leaven,” she 
said. “I’ve been using milk emptyings along of 
late, to save up my few cakes for the fresh sots, 
and, if you’ve a mind, you can tend to the sots 
to-day. Set ’em for the new batch.” 

I was bewildered. Leaven I knew, and cakes 
I knew. And sots—but why my hostess should 
save up her cakes to feed fresh sots, or what sots 
she would delegate me to seat, I knew not. The 
implied horrors of milk emptyings appalled me. 
I can’t imagine how I should have found my way 
out of the muddle had no fortuitous circumstance 
interposed; but at the moment of my deepest 
confusion a heavy step was heard on the porch, 
and presently the doorway was filled with the 
beaming face and remarkable avoirdupois of 
Aunt Patty Riggs. 

“Sister Madcaff” (my friend’s name was Met- 
calfe), was Aunt Patty’s greeting as she grasped 
my friend’s hand, and her voice was like the 
cheery roll of a bass drum, “I’ve druv myself 
over, and plum forgot my handstall and my pine. 











’Tain’t in natur for me to ride back and for’ard 
agin, and then cut rags. An’ no mo’ it ain’t in 
natur for me to git on without my pipe and hand- 
stall. Now what's to do ’bout it?” 

“The land !” said my hostess, a bit dejectedly. 
“There isn’t a soul on the place that isn’t up to 
his eyes in sifting and cleaning. I wish to mercy 
I could send somebody.” 

I grasped at the hope of escape. 

“Send me!” I ejaculated. “I'd rather do er- 
rands than wait on drunkards, I’m sure.” To 
this day I have no idea that my hostess divines 
the connection between inebriates and “ sots” as 
then existing in my mind. She frowned in a 
puzzled manner at my allusion to drunkards, but 
said only, “I'd be glad if you would go. It is 
only over the creek, and beyond Jenkins’s tim- 
ber—the first house in the hollow on the left of 
the Doubleday orchard.” 

“Alviry Sparks ’Il know jest wher to find 
’em,” interposed Aunt Patty, in her rolling bass. 
“They're over the chimbly jamb in the swinging 
bag where I keep my knitting. I hate to pester 
you, but pears like the fleshier [ git the more 
no’count I become. Time was when I'd ’a forgot 
my ears "bout as soon as I would my pipe. Well, 
the Lord go with you, and b’ar you company 
back,” she added; in cheery benediction, as I 
climbed into the open buggy and gathered up 
the lines. 

And somehow so earnest and sincere were the 
tones of the parting words that I seemed to feel 
the presence of the good company to which she 
had commended me as I rode along the beauty- 
crowned way, over the violet-sprinkled sod, be- 
neath the rosy blossoms of the bordering apple- 
trees, Jenkins’s timber, beyond the Doubleday 
orchard, how well I knew the drive! And Sparks’s 
farm-house, set in a thicket of blossoming crab- 
apples, on the edge of a trickling stream, how oft- 
en had I admired its picturesque beauty! Now, 
as I reined up at the vine-shaded porch and called 
out to Alviry for the pipe and handstall, I con- 
gratulated myself that at last I had found a help- 
ful work that was likewise congenial. Alas for 
my self-complacent notion! Alviry came to the 
door and begged that I would “ hitch and ’light,” 
as “the last limb of ’em had set out to Parsons’s 
Crossing to ’tend old Mis’ Jarvis’s funeral, and 
here was Elder Blenkins with a broken axle, and 
nary a lift to be got, unless l’d be so good as to 
carry him over to Parsons’s before going back to 
Madeaff’s. He ’lowed to walk, the elder did, but, 
land’s sake! it was a good five mile, and he’d be 
clean beat out. And, besides, Jerushy had gone 
off and taken the smoke-house keys in her pocket, 
and there couldn’t be any supper got for the 
crowd Jerushy was always sure to bring home 
with her when she went on a visit, unless that 
key was to hand before three o’clock.” 

I did not hitch or ‘light, but, persuaded by Al- 
viry’s anxiously beseeching face, I made the elder 
welcome to a ride, and assured that good woman 
that I would bring ber the dinner keys on my 
return. The elder was gossipy, the day fine, the 
airs delicious, the prospect pleasing, and between 
them all I lost my wits, or perhaps only my way, 
but that last certainly, and three o’clock found 
us away over—well, five miles from Parsons’s 
Crossing, and proceeding briskly in the wrong 
direction. It was Mother in Israel herself who 
headed us in the right direction ; for just as we 
turned into a narrow lane, hoping to find a house 
at the end of it where we might inquire our way, 
we came full upon Mother Riggs, mounted upon 
Dr. Metcalfe’s fleet horse, and riding in a “ lope.” 

“ The land alive !” ejaculated that good woman. 
“ Hev I come up with you? And whar under the 
light of the shining sun mout you be a-drivin’ ?” 

I was graceless enough to answer that I didn’t 
know, unless upon a pleasure trip with the elder. 

“You hain’t ben to the buryin’, hev ye?” ask- 
ed Mother Riggs. “I heerd Sister Jarvis was 
gone, and I ‘low Brother Blenkins hez preached 
her funeral.” 

“Thevn’t. No; I was to, but I hevn’t. We've 
lost our way. I don’t know this neighborhood, 
and the young lady ’pears to hev forgotten. Can 
you put us right, Mother Riggs ?—for I mistrust 
we are considerably out of the track,” the elder 
made reply. 

“IT kin set you right,” said Mother in Israel, 
deliberately, “but I can’t steer you. Dr. Madcaff 
wants his nag, and my old Roxy won’t go no 
great longer without her noon feed. She ain't 
used to it. I kin git you safe back to Alviry’s, 
but that’s all. ’Pears like the funeral ’ll hev to 
wait over, along of the pipe and the handstall.” 

I cast a beseeching glance at the good soul 
thus administering a rebuke to my inefficiency. 

“°Tain’t to be helped,” she said, as she dex- 
terously backed and turned her own Roxy, that 
was harnessed in the vehicle I was occupying, 
and that I had been vainly trying to twist 
around in the narrow lane, and had come near 
upsetting the elder and myself in so doing. 
“You can’t sometimes tell; but arter you had 
sot out my heart miagave me, and, sez I, the 
minnit the doctor came in, sez I, ‘Lemme take 
the nag, doctor, and go up to Alviry’s, for some- 
how I don’t feel a mite nearer to that pipe and 
handstall than I did an hour ago.’ And sez he, 
‘Take her; but don’t stay no longer nor you kin 
help.’ So I'll take the lead, and you foller on. 
When I passed Alviry’s a bit ago she wasn’t 
about, nor nobody else; but I seed old Roxy’s 
tracks, and I follered ’em to Davis’s Cut, and 
thar I seed ’em turn into the long lane. I knowed 
then you’d hev to come out by Miller’s; so I 
whipped up, and turned about, and rode the short- 
cut, so’s to head you off, and, thanks to mercy, I 
found you, and stood in your path like Balaam’s 
angel, or no knowing what might hev happened, 
for Roxy don’t travel none too chipper when 
she’s short of fodder.” 

“Dear me!” said I, forlornly, as we reined up 
at Alviry’s ; “I didn’s ¢ . your smoke-house keys, 


and the elder didn’t get to the funeral, and I didn’t 
get the pipe and the handstall.” 





“But you got a good long ride in the blessed 
woods, in apple-blowing time, and, praise the good 
Lord, there’s more days in the year to cut carpet 
rags,” said Mother in Israel, in her cheery bass- 
drum voice. ‘So don’t you cry, little sister. If 
the elder kin stand it, you ort.” 

The elder was grieved to disappoint Sister 
Jarvis’s folks, but wasn’t disposed to murmur 
at Providence, and so we halted at Alviry’s long 
enough for the hungry Roxy to enjoy her belated 
feed. As we sat waiting for the tired mare to 
eat, Mother in Israel filled her beloved pipe and 
smoked it. Between the whiffs she told the story 
of her early days, suggested by my straying ad- 
venture of the morning, which when I had heard, 
I no longer regretted the uncut rags, the unac- 
complished errand, or even the unattended fu- 
neral, so illustrative was the story of the unself- 
ish virtue and rugged heroism of the blessed old 
soul, so calmly unconscious of her noble fame. 

“They couldn’t lose you in no cross-cut lane 
in all this section, I ‘low, Aunt Patty,” Alviry had 
said, as she mildly chaffed the elder for not know- 
ing the country roads better. 

And Aunt Patty made answer: ‘“’Tain’t likely, 
Alviry. Them as kerries their waymarks blazed 
onter ’em with a tommyhawk ain’t like to disre- 
member the turn of the roads.” And she chuck- 
led in her deep bass as she knocked the ashes 
from her pipe, and settled her ponderous frame 
in the split-bottomed rocker, and began her nar- 
ration : 

“You see, it was long afore Illinoys was a 
State. My father and mother and seven children 
—all gals, me the only boy among ’em, as father 
used to say, on account of my being so resky and 
venturesome, and knowing how to shoot and swim 
and climb trees and kill rattlesnakes—emigrated 
out to this wild country, away from old Kentucky, 
in the day when there wasn’t no great roads, and 
the timber and the bush was jest as likely to be 
full of Injuns as the prairie was of reptiles. 
Well, father he squatted here in these parts when 
I was about sixteen year old. He'd kep’ us all 
in the fort stockade for a year or so, but he’d got 
tired o’ that, and besides the Injuns hadn’t been 
so restless as they was, and he’d got to feeling 
easy, and he made up his mind he’d build a cab- 
in a piece out on the prairie, by Apple Creek. 
The settlers helped him, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore the building was ready for us. Seven or 
eight stout men with good axes and a yoke or 
two of oxen and a wood-sled don’t take no great 
o’ time to get a house out 0’ wood logs, and hew 
the timbers, and set ’em atop of each other, and 
build a clay chimbly, and hew out some tables 
and bedsteads and benches for the furniture— 
they didn’t set no sich store by carpets and sofies 
and pianners as farmers’ folks do nowadays, and 
I don’t see as they didn’t get on well as the most, 
for all. And finally we got moved in, and mo- 
ther planted her garden patch, and father helped 
on first one neighboring cabin and then another, 
until, along in August, there was six famblies, all 
within a range of four miles, and all about five 
miles from the stockade. Well, one hot, bilin’ 
day Mis’ Leland—she was the Colonel’s wife down 
to the fort—she sent up for mother to come down 
and help her with her berry s’rub. Mother could 
beat all makin’ berry s’rub. I wish I had a sup 
this minnit. And down went mother and all the 
tribe of youngsters except me. I was to stay to 
the cabin and see to things till mother and the 
six came back, and then I was to go to pack Joey 
home. Joey was the baby, and a great lump of a 
fellow, and mother was sort o’ weakly about then, 
and couldn’t pack him and lead little Niny too, 
so Joey always fell to my shoulders. Joey was 
the eighth, and he was a boy. Well, mother she 
got through along about two by sun, and she had 
a headache, an’ sort o’ plodded along home slow 
like, the young ones a-pickin’ berries as they 
came, and it wasn’t far from sundown when she 
got to the cabin. 

“* Well, Patty,’ sez she, ‘you'll hev to put in 
your best licks, for it’s late. I’m ’bleeged to go 
to bed,’ sez she, ‘for my head is like to split; an’ 
Sukey she’ll hev to see to supper. Make haste 
with Joey, child; an’ be keerful. Don’t let no- 
thin’ happen to Joey.’ 

“ Well, I sprang off. I seed mother was wor- 
rited, an’ I didn’t let the grass grow under my 
feet twixt home an’ the fort. For all, it was get- 
ting dusky when I come to Apple Creek Grove— 
the only bit of scrub timber between us an’ the 
fort. A nice shady piece it was along the creek 
bank, an’ a little shorter cut toward home than 
the open prairie; an’ though ’twas darkest in 
thar, I lowed I’d cut through, for I was hot an’ 
tired, an’ Joey was getting powerful sleepy an’ 
heavy, when all to a sudden er-r-r-r went a sound 
I knowed too well, an’ I jumped like a rabbit—an’ 
not a minnit too soon either—for ‘ st-r’ here come 
a big blind rattler (you know they’re blind an’ 
vicious in August, an’ deadly as sin) snap at my 
foot; struck it too, but, as the Lord’s mercy had 
it, I had on my big heavy brogans, an’ the soles 
was like clapboards, the uppers like oak joists ; 
an’ his fangs didn’t go through, but he gin me 
a skeer, for in the dusk I sort 0’ got a notion 
that he was a-lopin’ atter me; an’ the way I cut 
an’ run, a-leapin’ an’ a-boundin’ from one side of 
the road to the other, was a caution. 

“ Well, that rattler was the means of steering 
me an’ Joey out of the grove, which, if we had 
entered, we'd ’a never have come out with our 
scalp locks, for no sooner had we got beyond the 
elder scrub at the far end of the thicket than 
whiz! went something in the air, an’ thud! just 
ahead of me in the sod came down a tommyhawk. 
I knowed then that it was a run for life; an’ I 
tightened up Joey to me, an’ buckled to it. I 
jest hed time for one prayer, an’ I tell you I 
prayed it: ‘Lord, don’t let nothin’ happen to 
Joey,’ I prayed; an’ then I put all my heart an’ 
soul an’ mind an’ strength into good running. 
Bless you, I zigzagged an’ I hopped an’ I leaned 
to it. The cabin was in sight. There was a 
taller dip in the front room, an’ the smoke was 




















curling up from the chimbly. Whiz! came the 
tommyhawk again; but it jest grazed my elbow, 
took off a leetle sliver of flesh, an’ I felt the hot 
blood spurt over my arm; but I never looked 
round, I jest ran an’ ran, till jest as I got to the 
pasture bars it took me again, an’ this time it 
stuck. I gave one big screech; I couldn’t walk 
a step, but 1 hove Joey over the bars into the 
soft high grass, an’ I turned half round an’ pulled 
the ugly weepon out o’ my flesh; for I meant to 
make a stand right thar an’ save Joey, an’ if the 
Injun come up with me, I lowed I'd give him one 
blow with his own tommyhawk ’fore I give up; 
but I didn’t hev no need. Father ’d just come in 
from the cows, an’ seed the savage a-runnin’ an’ 
me ahead, an’ he ketched up his rifle an’ run out, 
an’ jes’ as the tommyhawk struck me, his bullet 
took the Injun in the heart. Cur’us I never heerd 
the shot, nor knowed nothin’ about it till weeks 
atter. I hed a fever, an’ like to hev died; an’ 
the wound was an ugly gaping one that gave ’em 


| a power o’ trouble. 


“TI hed to lay on my face for weeks and weeks, 
and walked lame for many a year, but Joey 
wasn’t hurt a mite; an’ mother said many of a 
time she never hed a headache leave her so 
*mazin’ quick in all her life ez when she heerd 
that screech o’ mine and then the rifle-shot. 
Mother she sot a store by that tommyhawk as 
long as she lived, though I never could bear the 
sight of it; an’ when she died she gave it to 
Joey, an’ sez she, ‘Joey, be good to Patty, an’ 
don’t forgit she gave herself to be tommyhawked 
for your sake. She didn’t let nothin’ happen to 
Joey.’ 

“Poor Joey, he didn’t outlive her long; an’ 
he was killed by the Injuns atter all, in one of 
them scrimmages over in the Osage, where he 
moved to atter he merried Mirandy Challis. 

“Mirandy she writ that she couldn’t abide the 
sight of the tommyhawk no more nor I could; 
so she jest took it, one day long years atter Joey 
was in his grave, and thar was peace all over the 
land, an’ she was gettin’ on in years, an’ her 
heart was growin’ soft an’ tender like an’ more 
forgivin’—she jes’ took that tommyhawk from its 
nail where Joey hung it, an’ she wrapped it roun’ 
an’ roun’ with wild roses an’ prairie flowers, an’ 
she buried it along o’ all the hard feelin’s she'd 
hed agin every livin’ creatur.” 

Mother in Israel! How her cheery laugh 
rolled out as she added, “ An’ that was the best 
thing in the world for a Christian woman to do 
with a savage weepon. For this mortyel life is 
too short at the longest to pester with holdin’ 
gredges. Come on, now, little sister, the old 
mar’s foddered, an’ we must git back with her 
an’ the pipe an’ the handstall,” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Liti1an.—White lace with muslin is pleated inside 
the dress skirt at the foot, but must not project below 
the edge. Hollow pleats have the box pleat on the 


wrong side, with an open hollow space on top. It is 
stylish again to trim basques around the edge. Silk 
ruffles are hemmed by hand with blind stitches, Pleat- 


ed skirts are not lined. Put Lubin’s powder inside 
your gloves to prevent your hands perspiring. Chate- 
laines are worn outside the basque, but short bar chains 
are now most used, with the watch thrust inside the 
dress waist. A bow of ribbon may be tied to the watch 
and left outside the buttons, and the watch thrust in- 
side; this takes the place of a bar chain. Long chains 
are out of fashion. 

8. K. B.—Consult Manners and Social Usages for all 
such matters. 

», E. M.—Make your nung’ veiling with a skirt of 
lengthwise pleats, low apron drapery, and a short 
basque. 

Poverty.—Instead of the rnche, have a band of As- 
trakhan cloth, either green or black, around your 
pelisse. 2 

Mipvir-acep Lavy.—Dark blue or gray flannel or 
Cheviot will be suitable for travelling dresses for your 
long journey from England to Kansas next spring. 
Havealso along ulster of wool, a gossamer rubber water- 
proof cloak, and a travelling shawl. American ladies 
use either the striped India long shawls, or one of 
Scotch wool of a single color or in blocks or plaids. A 
nice wool dress for walking and a silk dress for visits 
will be the most needful selection. A dark flannel 
wrapper is useful on ship-board and for night travel 
on cars or boat, where most ladies prefer not to remove 
their under-clothing, merely taking off the outside 
dress. 

H. D. F.—Water does not stain pongee, as it is often 
washed. The stain is probably greasy, and can be re- 
moved by benzine or by chloroform. 

Fort Greenz.—Put three pleated flonnces on the 
back, one all around the skirt, and a deep apron edged 
with lace in front. Then have a plain basque trimmed 
with lace, 

Graor.—Striped gingham or striped flannel would 
make the kilt skirt of a tennis costume laid in pleats 
that hide the light color underneath. Then have a 
round waist, belt, and apron over-skirt of plain ma- 
terial to match the outside of the pleats. 

Eamont.—You want silk canvas for suspenders with 
a gay vine of needle-work. Send to any of the em- 
broidery stores that advertise in the Bazar for a cata- 
logue or for designs. Read Manners and Social Usages 
for hints about etiquette at table, wines, ete. 

E.iten A.—Bridemaids may wear black stockings 
with their short white dresses, but the bride wears 
white silk stockings. 

Miss C. C.—Get dimity for a valance, and the color- 
ed dimity or colored Marseilles spreads for brass bed- 
steads. 

Constant Reaper.—A letter sent to the Society of 
Decorative Art in this city may gain you advice about 
teachers of embroidery. Wash your stockings in tep- 
id walter and white soap that has no acids that discol- 
or. Turn them wrong side outward before wetting 
them, and dry them in the shade, keeping the wrong 
side out. 

Kansas.—The applied velvet motifs will be largely 
imported and sold at all fancy-stores here for autumn 
dresses. We do not have shopping done for our 
readers. 

Rooxrorp Warou.—We have not the address you 
want. 

E. M. 8.—A mantel scarf of red or blue pinsh lined 
with satteen and edged in front and across the ends 
with ball fringe is what you want. Make it the width 
of the mantel-shelf, and have wide fringe. 

L. M. H.—Put the lady’s name first, and add the date 
of the engagement, thas: “To Mary, from John, March 
20, 1884,” or else use the initials of their names instead 
of giving first names. 

Mao.—Golden brown or gray cloth will be more sty!- 
ish than olive for a travelling suit. Make it in tailor 
fashion, and trim with braid. Get more blue flannel, 
or else some dark figured wool, to complete a blue flan- 
nel dress. For your autumn silk have gros grain and 
plain velvet of the new dahlia and prune shades. Use 
velvet for a vest and panels, or for a border at the foot, 
and have a basque, an apron, and double box-pleating 
in the back from belt to foot, 
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THE BLACK HUNTSMAN. 


By J. W. DE FOREST. 





I 


BOUT the middle of the sixteenth century 

the world was very nearly such a world in 
its own opinion as it is at present. It believed 
that it was morally and intellectually the central 
planet of the universe, and that without it all 
other stars, whether fixed or movable, would be 
of little interest and importance. It was con- 
vinced, also, that never before had there been, 
and never again would there be, so remarkable 
a period as the sixteenth century. 

For this last credence, indeed, there seemed to 
be reason. No doubt less was doing in the world 
than now, and fewer people existed to boast of 
their toils and successes. Especially were there 
fewer marvels of science and mechanics: no 
knowledge of geology, for instance, and little of 
mineralogy and chemistry ; no railroads, or steam- 
boats, or telegraphs, or revolvers, or friction 
matches. Yet the world was not dull; quite the 
contrary. Men talked with legitimate wonder of 
noble deeds just accomplished, and of shining 
names which were not destined to be darkened. 
There was the late discovery of America, and the 
rediscovery of classic eloquence and poetry, and 
the startling invention of the art of printing, and 
the terrible advent of the Reformation. What 
previous cycle had brought forth events which 
included the whole race of man, or which stirred 
with so much power such multitudes of souls ? 
The human reason almost reeled under the load 
of so many illustrious performances and such 
imposing revelations, 

But these things were not the sole marvels of 
the period. Fantastic incidents and sights were 
common, which now have altogether ceased to 
be. The earth swarmed (it was inconveniently 
and alarmingly overpeopled) with supernatural 
occurrences and visitations. The under world 
and upper world were divided from it by but a 
thin and pervious partition, and the inhabitants 
of each passed in and out of it at their diabolic 
or angelic pleasure, doing such works as were 
suitable to beings of their several species, and 
giving humanity no little occasion to rejoice or 
to tremble. The pages of De Thou and other 
grave historians of the period teem with prodi- 
gies, crowded in between accounts of battles, 
treaties, and coronations, and narrated with the 
same convincing credence, One is half persuaded 
into a desire to rewrite their chronicles in such 
a manner as to present the human incidents as 
fictions, and the portents as the only items 
worthy of deferential belief, or even perhaps of 
conservation. 

Births of children with two heads or three legs 
were so frequent that one queries whether spe- 
cial nurses were trained to take care of such in- 
commodious bantlings. A young lady who died 
at Laon, in Picardy, of a malady which perplexed 
(and no wonder) the wisest physicians of the city, 
was found to have a heart of stone resembling 
jasper. At Cahors, in Guienne, a man was tried 
for turning himself into a woif and devouring 
children, and on unimpeachable testimony, in- 
cluding witnesses of his crime and his own con- 
fession, was condemned and executed. The spec- 
tacle of armies fighting in the sky preluded or 
accompanied many a notable encounter of earth- 
ly battalions. More than one battle or skirmish 
was decided by the vigorous intervention of an 
other-world cavalier, usually of superhuman pro- 
portions and illuminated countenance, and rec- 
ognizable as a saint by his resemblance to some 
well-known image. Prague, in Bohemia, was 
disturbed night after night by the journeyings of 
a mysterious chariot, laden with no one could di- 
vine what nondescript horror, in front and rear 
of which rode a band of horsemen in funeral 
palls, every man or fiend of them bloody and 
headless, The apparitions and marvels of the 
time, indeed, were far more likely to be terrific than 
pleasing. In short, the devil seems to have been 
altogether unloosed throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and disposed to be outrageously active in 
his efforts to perplex and distress Christendom. 
A good Catholic especially could not stir out aft- 
er dark without having abundant visible or audi- 
ble reason to ‘look over both shoulders, and cross 
himself and call upon his patron saint. 

It was in this marvellous age (surely more mar- 
vellous,on the whole, than our own) that the Black 
Huntsman made his appropriate advent. It is 
impossible now, and probably it always was im- 
possible, to say where or when this maleficent 
equestrian first manifested himself to man, and 
who was the first spectator that turned pale and 
fled before his awful oncoming. Of a sudden he 
was heard of in various places of France, some 
of them widely remote from each other. Many 
persons affirmed that he had the gift of ubiquity, 
and others argued that there must be a dozen or 
so of Black Huntsmen. But the first supposition 
soon came to be rejected as an absurdity, and the 
second was authoritatively and angrily scouted by 
scores of witnesses. Always he was the same: 
wherever he appeared he was himself and no oth- 
er; the came in face, in tint, in voice, and in un- 
earthly gift of communicating terror, It follow- 
ed, therefore, that he possessed the power of jour- 
neying hundreds of leagues in a day, or even in 
an hour, Prodigious were the distances which 
this ghost, or fiend, or whatever he may have been, 
was accustomed to traverse in trifling stretches of 
time, On the same morning stilted peasants fled 
before him across the swampy /andes around 
Bayonne, and brave gentlemen of France spurred 
away from him through the glades of the forest 
of Fontainebleau. 

There was something abominably insidious in 
the nature and behavior of this omnipresent mis- 
chief-maker. Not until you were near him did 
you guess that he was not human. Not until he 
was close at hand did he reveal his appalling 





countenance. At a distance he was simply a tall 
huntsman, suitably and even superbly attired, and 
mounted on.a noble courser that seemed as earth- 
ly as his master. The baying of his hounds could 
be heard, and then the tramp of the tall black 
horse’s feet, all as honest in sound as the uproar 
of any courtly chase. Who could suspect that 
here was a spectre, a demon, a creature of Hades? 
But when he turned that indescribable visage upon 
you, and belched forth in a hoarse, horrible shout 
those words which no two confounded listeners 
reported alike, it became instantaneously clear 
that here was something to be hastened from at 
the top of tellurian speed, if you meant to save 
mortal life and immortal soul. And all fled; 
even the king and his courtiers and officers fled, 
when they once saw the Black Huntsman. No 
man ceased his flight until he heard that voice 
and the clamor of that pursuit no more; none 
ever looked behind him until he had won some 
churehly asylum, or the populons security and 
enheartenment of human habitations. 

Various tragedies of French life during the 
sixteenth century were believed to be the work 
of this malign apparition. Of these dolorous 
dramas the most coherent and interesting seems 
to be the adventure of the two cousins, Matthew 
de Noirmont, Sieur of Belcastel, and Hector de 
Noirmont, Sieur of Basseville. They were “ gen- 
tlemen of the province”; that is to say, they be- 
longed to the minor order of nobility; they were 
not barons, not peers of France. Each boasted 
his small chateau, his estate of a few hundred 
acres, and his five or six score of tenants—prob- 
ably serfs attached to the soil. Each held him- 
self bound, on summons of his king or of the 
feudal lord of his county, to take the field at the 
head of half a dozen troopers in full armor, and 
as many mounted arquebusiers, Each was known 
by the name of his estate, and signed himself Bel- 
castel or Basseville. The two chateaux were in 
Poitou, a hundred miles or so northeast of La 
Rochelle, and not more than a dozen miles from 
each other. 

In 1559, the year in which Henry ITI. was acci- 
dentally slain by the Count of Montgomery, the 
lords of Beleastel and Basseville were young 
men, about twenty-seven years of age, but al- 
ready noted for courage and skill in arms. Both 
were tall and shapely, and they also resembled 
each other in countenance, except that De Bel- 
castel had a blonde complexion, while De Basse- 
ville was as dark as a Gascon. “ What friends 
they were until love divided them!” says an 
old chronicler; “for the adversary of mankind 
brought it about that they both desired the same 
fair lady; and of course, in a most Christian 
land like France, but one might espouse her.” 

This lady was Rachel de Clermont, youngest 
daughter of Godefroi de Clermont, the venerable 
Marquis of Chateauneuf. We are permitted to 
imagine her as graceful in figure, with the light 
chestnut hair, gentle brown eyes, and oval face 
which one often sees in pictures of the Madonna, 
and with a saintly yet noble expression suitable 
to a pious maiden of patrician lineage. Con- 
cerning the courtship we know nothing; but we 
may assume that it was carried on, as courtships 
yet are in France, through the seniors of the 
family, and we may also surmise that diversity 
of creed had much to do with the result of it. 
The Marquis of Chateauneuf had joined himself 
to “those of the religion”; that is, he was a 
Reformer—a follower of Luther and Calvin—a 
Huguenot. To the same grave and earnest sect 
pertained the youthful Sieur de Belcastel. Basse- 
ville meanwhile was what the age called a “ polit- 
ical Huguenot”; in other words, he was a stanch 
Catholic, but out of hatred to the overdominant 
Guises he had lately favored the princes of the 
house of Bourbon, and this led him to act in 
state affairs shoulder to shoulder with the ad- 
herents of the latter—the Protestants, It must 
be understood, by-the-way, that the line between 
Calvinist and Papist was not as yet drawn with 
absolute strictness. The Huguenots stil] talked 
of themselves as nothing more than a reformed 
portion of the Roman Church, and many in both 
sects still trusted that they would ere long be 
able to reunite on a common basis of doctrine 
and worship. There was nothing decisively ir- 
regular, therefore, in De Basseville’s suit for the 
hand of a Huguenot damsel. 

All the same, his love was destined to ship- 
wreck on the rock of an adverse faith, carrying 
down with it his happiness and his eternal wel- 
fare. The Huguenots, however they might claim 
to be true Catholics, were at bottom hostile to 
the Pope, and rarely mingled heart-beats with 
those who held him to be the vi nt of 
Christ. The Marquis of Chateauneuf, a fervent 
disciple of Beza and a close friend to Coligny, 
could not desire to give his daughter to a Ro- 
manist; and as to the feminine members of his 
family, we may reasonably suppose that they 
were even more fervent. than the men in their 
religious scruples and aversions, That Rachel 
herself preferred and loved Matthew de Belcastel 
is also possible. At all events, it was the Hugue- 
not seigneur who won the beauty of Chateauneuf, 
and it was the Romanist who rode away from the 
old castle with his head bowed in grief almost to 
his saddle-bow. From that time forward the 
cousins never spoke, and if they saw one an- 
other afar, took divergent paths, lest they should 
be led to spill Noirmont blood. 

In the summer of 1559, at the castle of Cha- 
teauneuf, was celebrated the marriage of Rachel 
de Clermont with Matthew de Beleastel accord- 
ing to the simple ritual introduced from Geneva. 
That day Hector de Basseville passed in his som- 
bre little chapel, kneeling on the rough-hewn 
stone floor, fasting from morn till even, and, as 
his curate declared, earning paradise by his 
prayers and tears and penitences, From that 
day, moreover, he led for several months the life 
of a recluse. Seldom did any one have speech 
with him but his widowed mother, his confessor, 
and his servitors. At times he talked of going 





to fight the Turk in the never-ending campaigns 
of Hungary, or of exchanging the garish garb of 
a gentleman for the lowly frock of a cordelier. 

But from this torpor and from these projects 
he was presently drawn by a startling whisper 
concerning some clandestine movement which 
was to change the political aspect of France. 
The two potent men whom he hated, the two men 
whom every Frenchman of the period hated or 
adored, Francis, Duke of Guise, and his cardinal 
brother of Lorraine, were no longer to rule the 
council-chamber of the boyish king, Francis II. 
The princes of the blood, Antony of Navarre and 
Louis of Condé, were to obtain: their rightful po- 
sitions of Regent and Lieutenant-General. Who 
was to accomplish this ingly impossible en- 
terprise? Who could hope to banish from court 
the uncles of the young, beautiful, and gifted 
queen, Mary Stuart? What power, hitherto un- 
suspected, lurked in France which dared attack 
the country’s greatest soldier and its most artful 
and unscrupulous statesman ? 

Ere long a mysterious cavalier, whom some 
men called La Renaudie and others La Forest, 
came stealthily to Chateauneuf, and from thence 
made a nocturnal visit to Belcastel. An eaves- 
dropping servant, inspired by that being at whom 
Luther hurled his inkstand, brought word to 
Basseville that in these interviews there was talk 
of conspiracy, and that his cousin and the mar- 
quis had agteed to join some martial expedition. 
It was a possible surmise, therefore, that the 
Bourbons proposed to overthrow the Guises by 
means of the Huguenots. De Basseville could 
hardly credit the tale or the inference. “ Those 
of the religion” were above all other men peace- 
ful and law-abiding. For thirty years and more 
they had suffered themselves to be persecuted, 
without once raising weapon; they were stead- 
fast adyocates of the doctrine of non-resistance ; 
their faith was the faith of martyrs. He could 
not fully believe that even the princes of the 
blood could induce them to take arms against the 
king’s ministers. Nevertheless, it was well to 
know whether his hated cousin proposed to rush 
upon fate, and giving his informer a gold crown 
or two, he bade him bring what further tidings 
he could gather. What his purpose was, or 
whether he as yet had a purpose, we do not know, 
nor probably did he. His conduct would depend 
upon circumstances, and especially upon tempta- 
tion. Such is the hap-hazard style in which even 
the most fervid and earnest of us human beings 
stumble on to action and perchance to crime. 

De Basseville, as we are now aware, was on 
the scent of the conspiracy of Amboi The 
Huguenots would not fight for life or faith, but 
they were bound by honor and religion to fight 
for country and king; and they were moved to 
draw the sword by the plea that their sovereign 
was practically a captive of the tyrannical 
Guises. Hundreds of their gentry, and hundreds, 
too, of malcontent Catholic nobles, agreed to gath- 
er secretly at Amboise, where Francis II. then 
resided, and strike for his deliverance. In March, 
1560, De Basseville learned that his cousin had 
set out for the north with five or six armed re- 
tainers, and that the Marquis of Chateauneuf, 
more puissantly attended, was journeying in the 
same direction. With that acuteness which in- 
tense passion often lends to the soul, he at once 
divined their object. 

An impulse took possession of him with the 
power of an evil spirit. He resolved to track 
the voyagers, and do to them whatever he should 
find convenient, though what. that might be he 
had not decided, except that it would be no friend- 
ly,service. He kept his vague project a secret: 
he did not even hint his proposed departure to 
his mother ; he determined to go without bidding 
her farewell. To him this was a distinct and 
bold entry into the way of evil, for he shared 
that filial veneration which is and always was a 
conspicuous trait of French youth, and his mother 
especially had ever been to him an object of lov- 
ing devotion. What a strangely compounded 
and self-contradictory mystery is the human con- 
science! Here was a man of blood, accustomed 
to take life in battle and in duel, who did not 
hesitate to seek opportunity for treachery against 
friend and relative, but who shuddered at his se- 
lected path of temptation because he knew that 
his mother would condemn it, and who felt ten- 
der compunction over the ungentleness of leaving 
her without an adieu. 

“T shall soon return,” he said to himself. 
“She will be anxious but for a day or two. At 
least she will never know what I may come to 
do, and that will be rendering her gentle service.” 

Late in the night he armed himself, went 
stealthily to his stables, saddled his swiftest 
horse, and rode away alone. Sunrise of the next 
morning found him in the market-place of a pet- 
ty borough some thirty miles on the road to Am- 
boise. There he learned that his cousin and fol- 
lowing, still journeying northward, had departed 
but an hour before. He breakfasted, reposed 
his jaded steed for a little, and resumed the pur- 
suit. About noon, rising the crest of a thicket- 
ed hill, he saw the party descending the further 
slope, scarcely a quarter of a mile distant. He 
halted and watched, but presently a forest hid 
them from his view; then he warily followed. 
All day, his eyes ever on the road ahead, he pros- 
ecuted his cautious chase; and when evening 
fell he was still in the saddle, stealing from cov- 
ert on to covert, for his quarry had not halted, 
and he must not lose sight of it, 

By this time he had drawn resolution from ac- 
tion, and had decided what he would do. Much 
as he hated the Guises, shamefully as they had 
neglected his claims to advancement for services 
rendered, he would reveal to them the purposes 
of the Huguenot, and so secure his cousin’s de- 
struction. The blood of a De Noirmont would 
be spilled, but not by the hand of a De Noirmont. 
And then what? Would he be any nearer to 
winning the love and hand of Rachel de Belcas- 
tel? It was apparently not probable, even though 











she should never know his treachery. Betwixt 
him and her, impassable to either, would still 
yawn the gulf of religion. He pondered the fu- 
ture of his beating heart, no doubt, with a do- 
lorous mixture of perplexity, wrath, and horror. 
Of a sudden, making a turn in the forested road, 
faintly revealed by shatters of dim light which 
fell from a partially clouded moon through the 
branches, he saw in front of him a mounted 
figure, gathered up by the way-side, immovable, 
silent, and apparently waiting his coming.. An 
enemy! was his first thought; perchance one of 
De Belcastel’s retainers; perchance a highway- 
man. In those days there were even more brig- 
ands in France than there were wizards, vam- 
pires, and vagrant demons. De Basseville loos- 
ened his long, straight, heavy swordin its scabbard, 
and remembered with rage that he had neglected 
to light the matches of his huge pistols. Never- 
theless, his breastplate was on and his helmet. 
He judged that he could defend himself, and 
steadily paced onward. To his surprise and re- 
lief the cavalier saluted him by name. The voice 
was strange to him; it was also singularly im- 
pressive and solemnizing, if not positively awful ; 
but deep, hollow, tomb-like, and other-worldly as 
it was, the words were amicable, 

“T am a messenger to you, Monsieur De Basse- 
ville,” said this cavernous voice. 

“From whom ?” demanded the young man, 

“You will know in due time,” answered the 
unknown. “For the present, let it suffice that I 
can be of service to you. Your cousin and the 
Marquis of Chateauneuf, with their people, are 
lodged in this wood, not three hundred paces 
ahead.” 

De Basseville suddenly drew his horse up to a 
full halt. 

“T knew that you would not care to stumble 
into their midst,” continued the stranger, also 
halting. “Let me advise you how best to bring 
them to ruin. At dawn, when they emerge from 
the wood, thev will be charged by a troop of the 
king’s people. When you see the attack com- 
ing, you will swiftly join the Huguenots and 
shout, ‘ We are lost; let us fly!’ That will shake 
their courage, and they will be routed. You will 
then see that the Sieur de Belcastel does not 
escape.” 

De Basseville was amazed at these allusions to 
a project which he had not communicated to a 
human being. “Do you come from Messieurs 
De Guise ?” he asked. 

“T am a messenger from a mightier person- 
age,” was the reply. 

De Basseville thought of the king, and put no 
further question. 

“ After you have made an end of the husband, 
you will want to win the wife,” pursued the deep 
voice, 

The young man felt like a criminal on trial. 
He did not deny the accusation ; he was smitten 
dumb. 

“That can be rendered sure if you will strike 
hands with me,” added the stranger. ‘Do you 
care for it? Think of the lady of Belcastel for 
a moment.” 

It seemed to De Basseville at that instant as 
if the woman he loved were before him, her fair 
face beaming through the night, and bewildering 
his soul with its beauty. He could scarcely be- 
lieve that he was not really gazing upon her bod- 
ily presence. The imagination of strong passion 
is surely one of the mightiest snares of the Evil 
One. 

‘Men have given their souls for a much small- 
er guerdon of pleasure than I promise you,” con- 
tinued the tempter. 

“T would give mine for her,” exclaimed De 
Basseville. “I will give it.” 

At that moment the broad full moon flung off 
its veil of clouds, and dropped a ray of light 
through the branches upon the stranger’s visage, 
revealing the fact that it was of the color and 
gloss of ebony. The young noble knew at once 
that he was in the presence of the Black Hunts- 
man. He did not recoil with horror; he was 
suddenly fascinated by the immensity of a great 
sin. He thought of nothing but plunging for- 
ward to complete it. The tempter extended his 
hand, and the victim met it with his own. There 
was such a pungent heat in the palm of the in- 
fernal rider that the human cavalier felt the 
burning thereof through his heavy gauntlet. 

“In a year from to-morrow’s noon I will see 
you again,” said the huntsman, with a smile which 
luridly illuminated every feature of his sable 
face, as if his gladness were some interior blaze 
bursting up from a heart of fire. 

“Tt will be a year of happiness,” exclaimed 
the lost soul. 

The demon smiled again,and made no other 
reply. 

“ How am I to know that I have the power to 
win her?” queried De Basseville. 

“Look in the first mirror you find, and you 
will comprehend,” returned the huntsman. 

The young man inferred that he was to be sur- 
passingly beautiful, and perhaps rejoiced over a 
gift so precious to most human beings, forgetting 
what a fearful price he had paid for it. 

There was no chance for further speech. The 
goblin cavalier had accomplished his errand, 
and might not waste a moment in useless bab- 
bling, so precious is the time of such illustrious 
mischief-makers. He wheeled his giant steed, 
and stormed through the shuddering forest at the 

of a tempest, while a pack of ebon hounds 
(no doubt the dogs of hell) started froma neigh- 
boring thicket, and preluded his course with ex- 
ultant bayings. 

“He is gone to hunt another soul,” muttered 
De Basseville. “Success to him!” 

With these frightful words he turned into the 
wood, and secreted himself in a dense growth of 
thicket, where he tethered his horse to a sapling, 
and having gathered some herbage for him, held 
watch till morning. At dawn, sleepless but un- 


wearied, he was again in the saddle, scanning 
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from a leafy ambush the little band of Hugue- 
nots. Notwithstanding the haze of the hour, he 
could see that they were about thirty in number ; 
he could distinguish the snowy beard of the Mar- 
quis of Chateauneuf ; he eyed with fierce intensi- 
ty his cousin of Beleastel. Presently they mount- 
ed and moved onward, and he followed stealthily 
to the skirt of the forest. At that moment there 
appeared in front of them a band of sixty mailed 
troopers, evidently a squadron of the royal men-at- 
arms, headed by afew gentlemen in full panoply. 
The Huguenots promptly drew out in line, light- 
ing meanwhile the matches of their pistols and 
loosening their heavy, straight sabres. Next 
they uncovered, rested their helmets on their sad- 
dle-bows, and bowed their heads in prayer. As 
this act of devotion ended, and before their lead- 
er could utter a command, De Basseville put 
spurs to his steed and dashed among them, 
shouting: “ We are lost! Fly for your lives!” 
This cry of alarm, coming apparently from one 
of their own people, threw the Protestants into 
doubt or dismay, and they remained motionless, 
staring in all directions, while the gleaming line 
of royalists bore down upon them with levelled 
lances. What should have been a gallant com- 
bat became at once a massacre and a flight. The 
Marquis of Chateauneuf and a few others were 
borne off the field by their startled horses. De 
Belcastel, fighting with his usual force and readi- 
ness, sent one of the men-at-arms to earth, and 
was on the point of overcoming another and mak- 
ing his escape. This frenzied De Basseville ; he 
forgot his purpose of giving his cousin over to 
capture and execution; he plunged on from the 
dishonor of treachery to the crime of assassina- 
tion. Riding swiftly up to the heroic Huguenot, 
he shot him through the back of the head with 
a pistol. The gendarme—a low-born, mercenary 
trooper—recognizing his savior as a noble, obse- 
quiously left him the plunder of the slain (a meed 
of the victor in those days), and with a humble 
salute cantered after his fellows. The tramp of 
flight and pursuit, commingled with ringing 
strokes, pistol - shots, fierce shouts, and piercing 
outcries, thundered down the woodland road, and 
rapidly died out in distance. 
[To BK CONTINUED.] 





SPECTACLES, AND HOW TO 
SELECT THEM. 
By WILLIAM 8. DENNETT, M.D. 


T is not necessary to reflect on the wisdom of 
him who neglects the oculist, and contents 
himself with the advice of the optician or with 
the results of his own experience. There is some 
reason for thinking that under existing cireum- 
stances this course is evidence of good judgment 
on his part quite as often as the reverse. 

If the “ well-to-do” is a good business man he 
will ordinarily take his chances with the optician, 
regarding the specialist’s advice as a rather un- 
warrantable luxury. Not doing this, he has two 
alternatives. The one is to ask the oculist who 
has advice to sell, and who is or who ought to be 
a purely business man, for favors which he would 
not think of asking from his landlord, his grocer, 
his coal-dealer, or any of the retailers of the many 
necessities which are as indispensable to his wel- 
fare as are sight and hearing. The other is to go 
with the destitute and take as a charity what he 
can not obtain for a moderate sum. 

The “vox populi” seems to say that the opti- 
cian’s combination of advice and spectacles is a 
fairer equivalent for the money paid than can 
usually be obtained from any other source, it 
being understood that perfect safety of sight, or 
of life and limb, can not be had at any price. 
Hammers and nails, emery wheels, bean-blowers, 
sky-rockets, champagne bottles, and other ad- 
juncts to art and patriotism spoil more eyes than 
opticians and oculists combined; yet one does 
not think it worth while to do without the most 
useless of these articles. Then why should not 
one rest content with that help which business 
warrants his employing, when it is, after all, much 
better than nothing, though not so good as the 
best? The fact is, one should, and the object of 
the writer is not to criticise “ the laity” for seek- 
ing advice and spectacles where they can get the 
most for their money. Nor does he wish to blame 
the optician overmuch for his somewhat rudiment- 
ary—often very unrudimentary—methods, or to 
ask the oculist to bestow the customary time and 
trouble for a less pecuniary return, but to call 
attention to the fact that within this specialty 
there is a comparatively new field for enterprise. 
Since the last generation a new line of business 
has sprung up in the border lands which have 
been occupied in common by both oculist and 
optician. It is the result of scientific work done 
in the respective fields of physiology and pathol- 
ogy, and in that special department where these 
two branches may be said to overlap each other. 

The fitting of glasses to human eyes is not ex- 
actly medicine, and it is not exactly surgery. It 
is more than physiological optics; it is often 
pathological optics. For all the human visual 
apparatus is little more than a double camera 
(such as is used for taking stereoscopic pictures), 
in which muscle supplies the place of rack and 
pinion, while nerve filament acts as focussing 
plate, the art of correcting purely optical dif- 
ficulties may well be made a separate specialty, 
though it is hard to tell, while the processes of 
mercantile evolution and differentiation are going 
on, in just what direction the lasting grooves will 
be made, 

While awaiting the changes that time and econ- 
omy are likely to bring, it seems especially de- 
sirable that both buyers and sellers of spectacles 
should know more definitely just what glasses are 
for, and just what work ought to be done by the 
liuman eye, either with or without their aid. 

Moreover, those who are likely to be called 
upon for advice of a somewhat practical though 
unprofessional nature should have at their com- 





mand some simple system by which they could 
easily and definitely distinguish between those 
who are and those who are not proper subjects 
for medicai advice and treatment. 

The healthy human eye, unchanged by disease, 
accident, or deformity, and unimpaired by age, is, 
as is well known, a camera supplied with a lens 
just strong enough to focus distant objects dis- 
tinctly on the retina, and in a state of rest such 
objects, and only such, are clearly seen. The eye 
is provided also with a muscle sufficiently strong 
to change the shape of this lens, so that by its use 
nearer objects may be seen just as clearly; and 
the nearer the object, the more muscular effort is 
needed for its distinct delineation. 

People who see distant objects without effort 
are ordinarily able to keep this muscle in use 
eight or ten hours a day without serious fatigue 
or other inconvenience. 

Now, though human lenses are of pretty near- 
ly uniform strength, some eves are too long and 
some are too short, and when this is the case 
distant objects can not be seen clearly at all, or 
only by using, and thus continually overworking, 
the muscle whose strength is needed for near 
work, The eyes that are too long are “ near- 
sighted” ; the eyes that are too short are “ far- 
sighted,” 

When these troubles do not exist in an ex- 
treme degree, the eyes may be put on a par with 
those entirely normal by placing in spectacle 
frames before them just that strength of glass 
lens which corresponds to the lengthening or 
shortening of the eye, and so allows distant ob- 
jects to fall clearly upon the retina when the 
eye is at rest, leaving the muscle of accommoda- 
tion to do its natural work—no more and no less. 

Extreme cases of near sight are attended by 
such changes of structure and accompanying dis- 
eases as to necessitate their being placed under 
the observation of a competent physician. 

Extreme cases of far sight are helped to see 
near objects by using their distance glasses, but 
such help is quite frequently insufficient, possibly 
because a considerable part of the lens combina- 
tion in practical use is made of glass and situated 
outside of the eye, so that of course its shape can 
not be changed in response to the contractions 
of the focussing muscle, which thus fails in its 
work for lack of material to work with. Such 
eyes, though helped, are not entirely relieved by 
the use of the distance glasses for near work, but 
require lenses just so much stronger than those 
indicated by the examination for distance as to 
make up for the impeded action of the muscle 
of accommodation. 

The above-mentioned cases compose a large 
percentage of those for whom either oculist or 
optician is called upon to prescribe; and a per- 
son of ordinary intelligence can readily learn to 
distinguish, in a routine way, between these and 
other more serious troubles, which should of 
course be referred to an oculist. 

We may preface these rules by saying that 
healthy eyes, as far as acuteness of vision is con- 
cerned, are pretty much all alike, and they are 
usually compared by measuring the distance at 
which the conventional letters (made for the pur- 
pose) can be distinguished. Though the standard 
is arbitrary, it is no less useful for purposes of 
comparison, and a failure to distinguish each sep- 
arate one of a dozen letters at nine-tenths of the 
distance for which it was made, or the ability to 
see them one-tenth too far away, is considered of 
sufficient importance to demand investigation or 
awaken interest. 

In the following rules “distance” is used to 
designate objects twenty feet or more away; 
“near,” for objects within from eight to twenty 
inches. 

Rule 1. Fit each eye separately in every case 
to the glass which enables it when at rest to see 
distant objects distinctly. 

Rule 2, With this glass Measure the acuteness 
of vision, and refer to ah oculist all those who 
can not see at least nine-tenths as far as they 
ought. 

Rule 3. Refer also to the oculist all cases of 
near sight of recent development or increase, and 
all cases of near sight requiring a glass stronger 
than number nine if measured in inches, number 
four if measured in metres (Ath, or 4.D.). 

Rule 4. Advise all near-sighted persons not re- 
ferred as above to wear their distance glasses 
habitually, consulting their own comfort about 
wearing them or a weaker pair, or none at.all, for 
near, 

Rule 5. Advise all far-sighted persons to con- 
sult their own comfort and convenience about 
wearing their glasses for distance, but to wear 
them habitually for near work, unless it is found 
necessary to fit them to a special pair for near. 

Rule 6. Fit special glasses for near only in 
those cases where the patient, with both eyes 
open and looking through his distance glasses, is 
unable even by considerable effort to see the fine 
lines of small print which is held at a distance 
of twenty centimeters (eight inches) from the 
bridge of the nose. 

Rule 7. Fit special glasses for near by com- 
bining with each of the distance glasses the weak- 
est number convex which, when held before both 
eyes as examined in Rule 6, will enable the wear- 
er to distinguish the fine lines at the distance 
named, but allow very far-sighted people to wear 
one or two numbers weaker than this combina- 
tion if they desire it. 

Rule 8. Refer to the oculist all those who, after 
two or three weeks’ trial of glasses as ordered in 
accordance with the above rules, are not perfect- 
ly satisfied with the result. 

Rule 9. When examining each eye separately, 
cover the other eve with some dark object, being 
careful not to press upon it. 

Explanations and remarks.—In selecting glass- 
es according to Rule 1, consider no glass (ora plane 
glass) to be the weakest of all glasses, whether 
convex or concave; and if the patient has the 
most distinct vision through any one of a number 





of glasses, give the strong convex rather than the 
weak one, the convex glass rather than the con- 
cave, and the weak concave rather than the strong 
concave. By so doing you fit your glass to the 
eye at rest. 

In examining with glasses it is well to proceed 
regularly from the weaker to the stronger, and 
while using the convexes to oblige the patient 
to shut the eyes while each one is being re- 
placed by the next in order. 

Do not believe a patient can see more distinct- 
ly because he says he can, but because he spells 
the letters more accurately. 

As it would be absurd for a man who had ev- 
ery reason to believe himself in perfect health to 
call a physician to confirm him in his opinion, so 
it would seem unnecessary for one whom the 
above examination had not shown to be in need 
of professional advice to place himself under the 
care of an oculist, except for reasons entirely un- 
connected with the condition of the eye as an 
optical instrument. 

For practical use it would be hard to devise a 
simpler set of rules than those above given; but 
for those who desire to catch the ideas therein 
embodied the following summary may be more 
useful : 

Summary.— Make all persons see distant ob- 
jects as well as possible, near-sighted persons 
with the weakest, far-sighted persons with the 
strongest, glasses. 

Allow near-sighted persons to use still weaker 
glasses, or none at all, for near. 

Allow far-sighted persons to wear still stronger 
glasses for near, and no glasses at all for dis- 
tance, if they desire it. 

Refer to the oculist all who can not see as well 
as they ought; all who are very near-sighted ; all 
who have become near-sighted recently; all who 
are not satisfied with the glasses you have given 
them. 

Those who are not able to follow these rules 
understandingly are not competent to give any 
advice on the subject of glasses. 

As the writer has been asked many times by 
opticians for some simple and practical system 
by which they could give to their customers ad- 
vice neither useless nor injurious, he ventures to 
hope the above will be of some service to the 
reader, on whichever side of the optician’s counter 
it happens to find him. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponDENT. ] 


T is quite certain that the favorite trimming 
of the coming winter will be braid of all 
kinds and width: woollen and silk braids, era- 
broidered with gold, steel, silver, jet, and colored 
beads, and of all colors, according to the dress 
for which they are designed. These braids are 
very costly, but it is easy for economical ladies 
to embroider a design themselves on a plain 
braid. 

At this moment there are worn, simultaneous- 
ly with straw bonnets, many bonnets of plain or 
embroidered tulle of all shapes. In the demi- 
season, when straw bonnets are laid asifte) those 
of colored tulle of all colors, as well as‘of black 
or white lace, will take their place until the tem- 
perature compels the substitution of velvet for 
light bonnets. Up to that date—that is, until 
November—full-dress bonnets will be made of 
real lace, antique whenever it is possible—point 
d’Alencon, point d’Angleterre, point de Maiines, 
and even Valenciennes. The bonnet which serves 
as a lining to these laces is often of a vivid color, 
even bright red. 

The first wrappings for the cool days of Sep- 
tember will be of figured stuffs, of wool rather 
than silk, since in this month people are usually 
travelling or in the country, or are reputed to be 
so, and therefore restricted to simple toilettes. 
Their shape varies from the long cloak to the 
short mantle or visite. Capes will also be worn, 
but not like those we have been in the habit of 
seeing; the new capes fall behind to the waist 
line, and terminate in front in two short tabs, 
rounded, square, or cut diagonally, like the ends 
of a ribbon. Laces of all kinds will be used to 
trim wrappings of every shape; it is even pre- 
dicted that there will be a revival of black and 
colored woollen lace. 

The first costumes of the demi-season differ 
little from those which have been worn, but this 
difference is in favor of the simplicity, a return 
to which is an evident sign of the times. There 
will be many pleated skirts, in a great variety of 
styles, with very fine pleats, fine pleats alterna- 
ting with plain spaces, or else very broad pleats 
separated by the fine ones, in which case the 
surface of the broad pleats is often trimmed with 
embroidery or passementerie in the shape of a 
running vine, or else of a pyramid, wide at the 
base, and diminishing in size toward the top of 
the skirt. Over this is a drapery or an over- 
skirt, both very simply looped. For a corsage 
there is a jacket, buttoned diagonally, or com- 
pleted by a vest. Such is the theme of the toi- 
lettes of the demi-season—we mean those that 
are worn in the morning. As to the dresses for 
dinners and evening assemblies in the country 
houses, they are very similar to those worn in 
the same circumstances in the winter. But this 
slight difference is precisely what gives the key- 
note to unalloyed elegance. However elegant 
toilettes may be, they should conform to the sea- 
son, which is not yet winter, and should be in 
keeping with the occasion on which they are 
displayed. This kind of toilette, therefore, still 
partakes of summer and the country. Precious 
stones would be out of place in it, as would fea- 
thers and rich brocades. The most tasteful 


dresses of this kind, therefore, may be as costly 
as those of winter, but must be composed of 
different elements. 

Satin will still be in vogue, but it will have to 
compete with the beautiful faille that is now 








manufactured, thick, silky, and with a velvety 
lustre. 

An immense quantity of figured stuffs is in 
preparation. Even cloth is not always plain, but 
is frappé or ciselé—we do not know which name 
is decided upon—being sprinkled with small de- 
signs of tiny flowers and leaves, color on color, 
and slightly raised; these cloths will be used 
both for dresses and wrappings. 

The following is a pretty type of an autumn 
costume of dark bluish-gray cloth. The skirt is 
entirely covered with heavy raised embroidery 
wrought in black silk. This skirt is plain and 
short, and is worn under a demi-redingote of the 
same cloth, but plain (without embroidery), with 
Robespierre revers, opening over a vest embroi- 
dered like the skirt. The basque front is very 
short. From the under-arm seam on each side 
the back of the redingote falls in pleats to within 
six inches of the bottom of the skirt. The bon- 
net is of cloth to match the costume. 

Another more accentuated costume is of beige 
cloth. The round plain skirt is trimmed with 
three broad bands of nacarat velvet. Thé over- 
skirt of the same cloth is open in front and falls 
straight, the right side being very long, while the 
left side is looped high on the hip so as to show 
the skirt. With this is worn a cloth jacket with 
long skirts and broad revers, which are held to- 
gether at the point of meeting with a metal clasp. 
The jacket is open at the upper part, and from 
the middle of the bust down, showing a vest of 
nacarat velvet. Long close sleeves finished with 
wide cuffs of nacarat velvet. 

The rather large mantles for autumn wear are 
generally in the redingote style. The back is 
pleated in fan shape, so as to diminish the appar- 
ent length of the wrapping. The most elegant 
of these mantles have revers of velvet, or, still 
better, of silk of a lighter or darker shade than 
that used for the wrapping. These are also 
trimmed with several—five or seven—rows of 
braid, which are set all around the edges, inelud- 
ing the front, and also around the neck and 
sleeves, and on the shoulders. The sleeves are 
rather large at the elbow and taper toward the 
wrist. The lining is of silk of a bright color. 

Among the skirts that are in preparation for 
autumn is found the following combination: 
short round skirt arranged in pleats two inches 
wide, each pleat being followed by a narrow 
pleat and a slashed space six inches wide, under 
which is set a strip of stuff six and a half inches 
wide, laid in very fine perpendicular pleats. These 
strips, which simulate an under-skirt a little lon- 
ger than the upper one, are often made of a dif- 
ferent color from that of the skirt, but always 
lighter and harmonious in tone. This is only a 
detail, but it brightens the toilette, and gives it a 
dressy appearance. 

Instead of the pleated flounce under the lower 
edge of the round skirt, with which it seems im- 
possible to dispense, there is sometimes worn a 
narrow puffing about two inches wide of a differ- 
ent color and material from that of the dress. 
This puffing is often made of velvet to match the 
vest and revers. 

An attempt is made—the success of which is 
very doubtful—to revive the fashion of dresses 
without over-skirts, poufs, or drapery of any kind, 
which are seen in the portraits of thirty or forty 
years ago. These dresses are simply pleated all 
around at the waist, and worn with a corsage 
pointed in front and behind. It will be some 
time yet before the eye can accustom itself to 
this radical change. EmMELINE RayMonp. 





Ribbon-work Panel for Fire-Screen. 
See illustration on page 605. 


HIS intricate piece of embroidery is worthy 
of attention, not only from its intrinsic 
beauty, but also from the fact that the design 
emanated from the brush of the celebrated paint- 
er Van Spaendonck, who settled in Paris during 
the reign of Louis XVI., and contributed not a 
little toward the artistic work for which that 
reign is famous. This is one of a set of panels 
which was ordered by the Comte d’Artois to deco- 
rate the salon of his palace in the Chaussée d’ An- 
tin. During the revolution of 1793 this palace 
was dismantled and the art treasures dispersed, 
these panels being purchased by Mr. Leopold 
Double, who used them for the decoration of a 
boudoir in his mansion in the Rue Louis le Grand. 
It is also noteworthy that the style of embroid- 
ery in which this design is worked came into 
vogue during the same period at which the Spaen- 
donck panels were painted. The special feature 
of this embroidery, as has previously been de- 
scribed in the Bazar, consists of using, instead of 
silks and crewels, fine and very narrow ribbons, 
which are made and especially tinted for the 
“Louis XVI. ribbon-work.” It is impossible to 
describe the exquisite effect produced by the del- 
icate and harmonious coloring of this beautiful 
panel, which is on a background of handsome 
ivory-colored satin. The canopy, which is held 
by two birds, is worked in shades of blue silk in 
stem stitch, and the birds are also embroidered 
in soft shades of grayish-brown silk. The seroll- 
work and stems are all done in shades of brown 
and green silks in fine tambour (chain) stitch, 
although stem stitch may be used. The ribbons 
are used exclusively for the flowers and leaves, 
the flowers being colored in a variety of blues, 
pinks, reds, yellows, lilacs, and white, the leaves 
in greens and browns. The roses are particu- 
larly effective, various shades of the same color 
being used. The basket is worked in shades of 
gold silk in fine tambour stitch. 
For mounting this work of the Louis XVI. pe- 
riod, frames in white and gold are most suitable. 
This design, commenced, with the materials to 
embroider it, can be procured at the Society cf 
Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, New 
York, where the completed work can also be 
obtained. 
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THE FADED ACTRESS. 


From the German. 


SHE sits in her chamber cold and bare, 


Her dress well worn and faded; 
Her form is spare, and a weary air 
On her features thin and jaded. 


All things about her are poor and old, 


The furniture scant and shabby; 


Her hand lies cold on her dress’s fold, 


Caressed by an ancient tabby. 





She 
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Not old is she, but no longer young— 
She has passed the dreadful. border 

When the flattering tongue and garlands flung 
On the stage no more reward her. 


Do the crumbling wreaths on the chamber wall 
Of her youthful days remind her? 

Do the hot tears fall at the mournful call 
Of a fairer life behind her? 


Ah, what might the withered bouquet tell 
O’er which her face is bended ? 
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Does it hold a spell for the faded belle, 
With foot-light memories blended ? 


Does it call to her heart some joyous night 
When tumultuous bravas crowned her, 

And she stood in the light of a triumph bright, 
With her envious sisters round her? 


Alas, for the garlands dry and gray 

With which they had once bestrown her— 
‘Tis the sole bouquet of the whole array 

She had not bought to be thrown her. 


8. 8. Cc, 
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RIBPON-WORK PANEL FOR FIRE-SCREEN.—From tut New York Decorative Arr Socrery.—[Sre Pace 603.] 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Dr. Henry, New York, says: “In nervous diseases, 
I know of no preparation to equal it.—[Adv.]} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh: Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemann’s professional endorsement below ; 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881, 
Mr. Joun Perrin, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, “ Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swies Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.) —[Adv.] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
coaine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LIS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


v. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
BENTLEY’S 


Perfection Perforating Machine 


For making Stamping Patterns. | Bg 8c. stamp for 
Circularto CHAS. > BEN EY, 
1144 Broadway, N. y. 














INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 

Priceless Boon to 
fey on 
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Invalid Ohair ¢ Coy New! ena Conn, 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and al] mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 8c, for latest Catalogue. 


Se nd six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help ail, of either sex, to more 

8 money right away than anything else 
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in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely | 
sure. At once addrese True & Co., Angusta, Maine. | 





THE GATES OF PEARL. 











SMILES ARE BECOMING 


| only when the lips displa pte teeth. The shells 
| of the ocean yield no pear th at can exceed in beauty 

teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 










i for every form of 
mE SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
FRom 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


TCHING, son , Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 

tagious, and st r-colored Diseases of the Blood, 

Skin, and Scalp, wit loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Curioura Remeptes. 

Curiovura Resotvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
pvisonons elements, aud removes the cause. 

Corioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itchin 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curiovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CuTioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Curioura Remepres are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin utifiers. 

Sold everywhere, Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Résolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Drve 
anv CurMioaL Co., Boston, Mass. 

a Send for ue Hoy v to Cure ‘Skin Diseases.” 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
| | N D | F N ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
|G R | L LO uenal purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feree with business or pleasure. 





rai congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 





New York, Eira. 
LMIRA FEMALE C€ OLLEGE.—Thor- 
oughly: furnished for giving a superior education 
| in College, Eclectic, and Classical Preparatory Courses 
of Study, also in Musicand Art. Heated by steam and 
furnished with senate, Charges moderate. Send for 
Catalogue. REV. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres. 


and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 






BIT BEST TONIC. * 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
pow ney WN ——_ . a7 and completely 
Cures ndigestion, W: Weakn ness, 
Impu ure ey pons Maher Caan and Fevers, 
tt “ap ~ edy for Diseases of 
san unfa: Trem for of th 
misneve and Liver. . * 
It is invaluable for Diseases peculiar to 
‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 
It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 
For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Laek of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 
a—- The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other. 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, MD, 









In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the Tompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” —Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


FOR 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

The Press, reign Correspondence of 
Fashion Journals and all ladive who have 
ever used pson’s Wave, unite in 
Ganwenting it it as the most becoming, dresay 
and elegant of any article of hair worn, and im- 
ae parting a youthful appearance to every face. 

; nd for Catalogue to Mrs. C THOM 
No, 82 East 14th Street, New York —_— 


LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PLES, “GRAYS,” 

| * QUAKER STYLES,” 
| perfectly fast and reliable. If you want an honest 
print, try t them. Ms Made it in | great Variety. 
















| PUR AND 


» FERRIS’ 


CORSETS AND 


Corded Waists 


Are THE BEST 
for all ages, from 
INFANTS 
TO 
ADULTS. 
your merchants 


Ask 
for them-takenooth’r 
Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS., utrs, 


81 WHITE 8T., N.Y. 
THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 














PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 


The Fedora Elastic Spring Wave. 


PERFECTION IN ITSELF, 


AND SUPERIOR 
to any other, patent 
pexss included. 

8 softly to the 
fore ead, felag a 
beautiful sh hape anda 
perfectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin, War- 
yanted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $8 
upward, 


IMPORTANT TO 
LADIES. 
My new Front Piece 


THE EMPRESS 
(patent applied for), 
Shows ladies’ own 
arting. No wig-like appearance. Fitted with my 

mproved elastic spring. 
Hair Cutting and Curling on the premises by best 
French artists. 50 cents. 
Hair bought and exchanged. 
Combings made up quicker, better, and cheaper than 
by any other house. 
Front Pieces dressed while you wait. 25 cents each, 


MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATHER-LIGHT 
SWITCHES, 
Naturally wavy, from $5 upward; formerly sold at 
double the price. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
The largest and most elegant stock of naturally 
Gray Hair ON RI] Iv at ALLEL low prices. 


ALLED 
BEAUTIFVING COSMETICS, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled VELOU' ine FACE POWDERS, 
50c. and ¢1 per box. Amula, the great Tan and 
Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAFFOLINE 
Lip and Face Rou es, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. 
Marshail’s ADONINE, for dyeing eeenenealy the 
hair, the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beauti- 
fal light brown, brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
out injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 
— on premises if desired. 
oods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 

privilege of eer neg 

For Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., e Elevator. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON RECEIPT 

OF 3-CENT STAMP. 
L. SHAW, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue. 


~~ 


CONSERVATORY “OE, MUSIC. 











AL Se’ 
Calendar free. Address E. TOURJER, D 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON » MASS 


ORDERS NO COMMISSION CHARGED. 


Samples upon application. 
‘or circular, address 
JENNINGS & CO., 
Late a & Taylor; 
Stern Broa., 


MAIL 2610 West 234 St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New y ork. 
NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU. 
A Competent Lady of ability, furnishing the highest 
references, will Receive — — Purchase Goods 
for out-of-town parties. 
PURCHASING BUREAU, No. 242 West 23d St. 
Or Evedty Desontrtion 
SHOPPIN promptly dove. NoCom- 
— cha For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BAL SWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





607 





HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 
—Or— 


LLINERY Tine 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hu1.’s Micurrers’ Gazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

¢#~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for begiuners, 


BALL'S 











O CORSET CO. 


Chica 


Cc iti 
FOY, HARMON & CO., NEW HAVE eadity, 
BOOKS AND 


FANCY WORK Pittians 


NGALL’S Mannal of Fancy Work, New Edition, a 
Book of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, etc., Price 36c. 
Book for Crazy Parcnwork, 





- 15c. 
Book of Worstep Cross-Stitch PAaTTrens, - We. 
Maorame Lace and Riox-Rack Book, - 15¢. 
New Book of Daunep-Lace Patterns, - 25c. 
Book of Crooner and Kyrrrep-Lace Patterns, 30c. 
5 Cotorep Cross-Stitch Patterns, - 20c. 
8 Tipy Parreens, - - . ~ 20c. 
6 Powt-Russe PAtreens, - - 10¢c, 
Retail Price of ali these Books and Patterns, $1.96 


SPECIAL OFFER:—All of these moans and Pat- 

terns for $1.00 and three 2c. stam Circulars 
ree. Address J. F. INGALLS anil Mass. 
Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


mained 





SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL Rings | Send for Dlustrated Cata- 
logue and Pri Samples by mail 25 cents. 
Soe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W. C. YOUNG PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
_ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY? 


To introduce our new Catalogue of all kinds of Sheet 
Masic, Music Books, and Musical Instruments in every 
family having a piano or organ, we make this great 
offer. On receipt of 10c. to pay postage, wrapping, 
&c., we will send free 5 complete pieces of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, full sheet music size (113g x 18in.), 
elegantly printed on the finest heavy music paper. Just 
out and guaranteed to be very pretty. They retail at 
all music stores for $2.00. We want every lover of 
Music in the world to take advantage at once of this, 
the greatest offer ever made to buyers of music. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 
842 and S44 Broadway, New York. 


~ Mew to keep the hair in curl in hot weather. 








LANGTRY BANG FRIZZING IRONS AND 
MONTAGUE PINCHING IRONS. 


or frizz your hair in a few min- 


No need to do it up on papers. Always ready. 
Send stamps for full jculars and illu 
ods and other novelties to J. 
esser, 861 & 863 Chapel Street, 

e above irons sent to any 
S. postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that, Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
—s an best in be world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, ait Sux Avenvr, New York, 


ee] Conn. 
ebdresd in 








Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 
embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embreoid- 
ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 
with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 

50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 


and Satin only (no dress goods) with 
Bentley's Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N. .Y. 





Madame Marguerite Reed. 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 

The leading styles and iatest novelties in Paris milli- 
nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
Goods sent to all parts of the rong ig ail orders 
promptly attended to. 84 East 14th St., New York, 
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CONSULTYOUROWN &@ 
LAYTERESTS AND READ. + 


GODEY’S 
LADY’S BOOK. 


“In the general rush among mo- 
distes and dressmakers for a fine brand 
of Velveteen, there seems to be great 
delight expressed over a new brand 
which appears in the market for the 
first time this season, viz.: The Ar- 
capia Vetvereen, It is a Manches- 
ter production, of exceeding fineness, 
depth, and richness of texture, and is 
much sought after for jackets and fur- 
trimmed suits, for children’s a 
and ladies’ dinner dresses. cost 
is also an element in its NE». as 
it can be purchased at the same price 
as ordinary brands.”’ 


In the Pre and English 
markets they have super- 
seded the use of Silk Velyets, 


Wholesale Trade supplied by the Agents. 


SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 
198 & 200 Church St., N.Y. 


REGI 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 





STERED) 
ON BACK OF EVERY YARD. 
We are not obliged to depreciate other makes to sell our goods. 
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WILL MAKE MONEY 
PY PUTTING IN A STOCK 
AT ONCE, 











FROM 


Peterson’s Magazine, 


“ Another season brings to us 
many of our old friends with even 
greater claims to our favor, and 
among them all none have im 
proved the short interval between 
the last season and this to greater 
purpose than the Ancapia VeLver 
KEN. For depth of pile, beauty and 
richness of coer and durability, the 
Arcapia Ve tvereen is surpassed 
by nothing of its kind. It is shown 
this season in all ‘the latest and 
most beautiful shades and tints that 
are ruling in the most fashionable 
Parisian novelties, and we would 
equally commend the exquisite de 
signs in the Ancapta Brocne Vet 
VerTeens, done in black and all de 
sirable colors, which can be com 
bined with great effect either with 
silk or woollen dress materials.” 


Retail Trade supplied by 
TEFFT. WELLER, & €0., 
$26, 328, 330 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 
And by prominent Dealers through 
ut the country. 


Their 


surpassing excellence places them beyond this necessity. 



















Corsets and Belts. 


the Belt. 


ket, Liberal pay 
tion guaranteed. “2 


If you have any n, ache, or ill- feeling from any 
cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from dis- 
ease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable cura- 
tives. They cannot and do not injure like medicine. 
Always doing good, never harm, nere is no shock or 
sensation felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a 
long time for resting electro-magnetism acts quickly, 
generally the first week, more frequently the first day, 
and often even durihg the first hour they are worn, 
their wonderful curative powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish 
circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time Health 
and good-feeling com back. They are constructed on 
scientific principles, imparting an exhilarating, health- 
giving current to the whole system. Professional men 
assert that there is hardly a d{sease which Electricity or 
Magnetism may not benefit or cure, and they daily prac- 
tise the same, as your ows physics sice will inform you. 
THE CELEBRATED Dr ae i of } 
York, formerly Surgeon-General of the 8. Army, 
lately lectured upon this subject, and RE all medi- 
cal men to make trial of these agencies, describing at 
the same time most remarkable cures he nad made, 
even in cases which would seem hopeless. 





NURSING CORSET. 
ABDOMINAL CORSET. oa 


ome CA A 
| es * 


ELEcTRiciacLT 3.00 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 


A Good Live Oanqvassin A 
in your town Soe, these sp ome idl 
tised and best se | 





+ | (DR, SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS & yong 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 


Probably never, since the invention of 
Corsets, has so large a demand been crea- 
ted as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Over three thousand 
families in the city of New York alone 
are now wearing them daily. 

Every Man and Woman, well or ill, 
should daily wear either the Corset or 


Price, 8L.50. 
$3.00, 


ON TRIAL. 


TN 
a ll 






ent wanted 
adver- 
EE. n e@ mar- 
ck Sales, Satisfac- 


pply at once, 





NOS. 1, 2,3 AND 5 CORSETS ARE NOW DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those 
usually worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods 
in place of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets 
are all equally charged, differing only in quality and 
design. hey are elegant in s rape and finish, made 
after the best French pattern, and warranted satisfac- 
tory in every respect. The above applies equally as 
well to the Electric Belt for gene en, 

The prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, $2 and $3 for the 
Corsets, and $3 each for the Belts. e now make all 
these Corsets in dove and white only. They are sent 
out in a handsome box, accompanied by a silver-piated 
compass, by which the Electro-Magnetic influence can 
be tested. We will send either kind to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cents added for 
Into king or registration, and we guarantee safe delivery 
nto yar hands. Remit in post-office Money-Order, 

Check, or in Currency by Registered Letter. In 
pe oe Ha kindly pos this paper and state ex- 
act size of corset usually worn, Make all remittances 

ayane to GEO. A. SCOTT, 82 Broapway, New 

TOR 

N. B —Fach Corset is stamped with the English coat- 
of-arms, and the name of the Proprietors, THE PALL 
MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIAT TION, 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 50c,; Insoles, 50c, 
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WONDERFUL 


E-TEEN 


YARD . 


ILE WIS’S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
and fast rd and every inch is ——- If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 


faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new 


for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful 


olors now 


worn. is 85 cts.a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 


The Public, although they don 


t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 


LEWIS’S have opened 


a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 

bs manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 

cts. a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 

They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 

— their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
ard ‘LE wis’ Pease MENTION THIS MaGaziIne. 


S & CO., 6 West 14th St., N. Y. 





ei MOONLIGHT < ON THE LAKE.” 
New set of Im rds, by mail, on receipt of 
three 2c. stamps, WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





e, New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, all gold, 
ver, motto and hand, name on, 10c., 13 pks. $1. ae 
samples, 10 cts. L. JONES &CO. , Nassaa, N 
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FROM NEW YORK 


DRY GOOD ar 
prempay ized LOWEST PRICES 


Silks oak Dress Goods a specialty. Ilustrated Cata- 
logue sent free. 


Le Boutillier Ss wd 
Brothers, | x:w von 





NEW YORK. 


As GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPRESS 

SILKS, PRESS | GOODS. CLOAKS, 

lhawls, Hosiery, Laces. Embroideries, 

and everything io DRY GOODS and Ready-made Gar- 
ments for Ladies. Infants and Children. my Me 





COOPER & © ON ‘A hat oth «& Market Sts.,Philada. 


Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


Mopet Wasst Lainine 


SECURES A PERFEC 


T FIT. 





Seasaccae™ 
A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 

M. KARMPFER, 299 Fitth Ave., N.Y. 

Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39e. 

“« 86 *@ “ 46¢. 
” “ 41% 44 * = 48e., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


TOILET POWDER. 
73 ™ 


invisible, 
SPECIAL 


WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 14 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 


POWDER. 


impalpable, 
adherent. 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 


a> 0! ‘“Hysienical 
oy Preparations 


oe od for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 

8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


for EB mbroidery. 
New Outfit. Full 
instructions for 
stamping on Felt, 
Satin, Plush, &c.,so 
een nN 


atterns for iS Patternsfor Kensing ston, Arrasene and 
vy Tibtew Embroidery, Boquets, Sprigs, Fig- 
ures for Crazy Quilts, V ines, Outlines 
&c. Box powder, distributor catalog ue and 
Our New Sample Book, showing nearly 
500 ofour choicest designs and Ipha- 
bets, including The Owl, The Greena- 
way and the Spider’ *s Web Alphabets, 
Price, $1.00, Sam le Book and ie oe - 
tions30e. Our No. 2 Outfit, price, 83. 
cont ainsallabove and 20 Extra oe ce 
of roses, daisies, pute n rod, ficures, outlines, 
&c.. worth singly 85.00, this outfit you can start 
business and make enouch in one aaeneain to buy our $20 outfit. 
E. PARKER, Lynn, Mase 


oa , . , 
HAN D-PLEA rERS. 
Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c. 
Agents wanted. Henry E. Suarrs, 8 E. 18th St., N.Y. 


PASTILLES DE FLORENCE, 


Thousands of Ladies testify to the wonderful COOL} 
ING and BEAUTIFYING effect of Madame 
LEWENBERG 
used as Powder, Cream, or Soap 












PASTILLES (white and tinted), 
Sold by Drugg 


ists. 









yr SO Satin fin- 
ished Golden 
Beauti Souve- 
nirs of Friendship. 
Pen Script Mot- 
toes, Bird Mottoes 
and Verse Cards, with nam 
genuine rolled gold seal ring, 50c. Agt’s com plete al bt 
norted embossed scrap pictures, Mets. Alling Bros, oe Ct 





DON’T GET CR. AZY 
Quilts started until you see the new book of “Crazy 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with eevediives ‘ 
Price 25c. Mailed by 

BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions for $1.50, with beautiful p 1inted 
sample 50c. extra. Perforated Patterns in latest styles 
for —s and Painting. Circulars free. 


A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
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1. Me. Brres HAVING BEEN INVITED TO BAIL WITH THE SQUERZEBRERZE 
Yaour Cin, Gers HIMSELF UP IN WHAT Hk 8SUPPOSES TO BE THE OOR- 
RKOT YAOUTING OOSTUME. Iik 18 SURPRISED TO FIND A WHITE GLAZED 
OAP AND A “ SHOE-STRING SHIRT” 18 THE CORRECT THING, 




















2. Tue TIDE BEING LOW, EMBARKATION I8 NOT WITHOUT ITS DIFFIOUL- 
TIES; HE IS FINALLY GOT ABOARD, TOGETHER WITH THE PROVISIONS, 


8. Mr. Birrs 18 IN THE HEIGHT OF ENJOYMENT OF THE AIR AND MOTION 
WHEN THE HELMSMAN OALLS “ Harp a-Len!” 














Fy Tia 
yM 

















4. Not PAYING ANY ATTENTION TO THE ORDER (AS IT IS HARDLY TO BE 
SUPPOSED IE WOULD), THK BOOM RATHER DISTURGS LIS REVERIE. 








7. TUR BOAT HAVING REACHED THE FISHING GROUND, Ma. Bites 18s WRAPPED 
IN A BLANKET. HE THEN TAKES CARK OF THE YAOHT WHILE THE REST OF THE 
PARTY TRY THE FISH AND 185 CLOTHES ARK DRYING ON THE BOOM, 




















5. Mr. Brres 18 AMAZED TO FIND HOW FAR A BOAT OAN SAIL IN 
THE SHORT TIME IT TAKES A MAN TO GET HIS HEAD ABOVE WATER. 





8. Tur FISUING PROVING A FAILURE, AND Mr. Brres’s RAIMENT 
BEING DRIED AND PUT ON, THE PARTY INSIST ON HIBS DOING A 
LITTLE TROLLING FOR BLUE-FISH. 








6. He 1s PROMPTLY RESOUED, HOWEVER, TOGETHER WITH HIS HAT AND 
SPECTAOLES. 


























18. Anp aGatn Mr. Bires FALLS A ViCTIM TO THE BOOM; 








14. Bur 18 nesovrp ONOE MORE, 


MR. BITES GOES SAILING. 


15. AND SAILS HOMEWARD IN A 8UIT OF BORROWED OLOTHES, A UAPPY MAN. 





